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HERE is some discussion in cir- 

cles scientific and semi-scientific 
regarding the place of the feminine hu- 
man brain. Attimes this discussion has 
assumed phases of acrimonious per- 
sonality that were ill-accordant with 
that spirit of inquiry which is profit- 
able in the direction of truth and of 
permanent information. There have 
been participants in the matter who 
did not hesitate to propound ideas of 
a fanciful nature, or views that would 
be likely to pass as valid with those 
who entertain strong prejudice in one 
direction or another, despite the fact 
that no stable ground existed for 
them. For instance, one man of cer- 
tain notoriety in the walks of adver- 
tised medicine declared, in the pres- 
ence of a large assemblage, that 
the brain of woman was necessarily 
inferior to that of man because it 
contained less gray matter in a given 
area of its substance, and also that 
on comparing equal volumes of the 
substance of a masculine and of a 
feminine brain, that taken from the 
masculine was heavier. Then, too, 
he said there was a difference in color 
that should be taken into account, 
and which certainly had a signifi- 


cance that science was bound to con- 
sider. On being challenged to give 
his authorities, or the da¢a of personal 
researches on which such declarations 
were founded, this man failed sig- 
nally. 


FACTS OF ANALYSIS, 


I bring at this time the topic of 
woman’s brain to your notice in no 
spirit other than that of candor; 
desirous to present a brief review 
of the anatomical and physiological 
facts bearing upon the comparative 
functional capacity of the brain of 
modern woman. 

At the outset it can be said that so 
far as the constitution of the - brain 
elements in themselves is concerned, 
there is nothing that warrants opinion 
regarding any defect as such to be set 
to the account of woman. Using lan- 
guage of Prof. Ludwig Biichner in the 
New Review: ‘* Neither chemical nor 
physical examination of the brain by 
means of the microscope has yet 
shown any real difference between the 
two species of brains by which any 
distinction of functional capacity can 
be discovered.” 

There are some authorities who 
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claim that on the score of quality, on 
the fineness and delicacy of her gen- 
eral constitution, woman may assert a 
comparative superiority. Prof. G. B. 
Briihl, of Vienna, for instance, in his 
paper on ‘‘Woman’s Brain, Woman’s 
Mind,” appears to think that the ab- 
sence of difference in their tissue ele- 
ments implies the absolute intellectual 
equality of the sexes. These writers 
do not throw out of view the fact of 
the smaller size of the feminine head 
and brain, but argue on the basis of 
comparative relations. 


A TRUE WOMAN. 


In this country and in Europe there 
has been much weighing and measur- 
ing-of crania to determine the ratio 
of sex difference, but as should be 
expected, no precise standard has 
been obtained. Huschke’s conclu- 
sion is a mean difference of 220 cc. 
Weissbach’s, also predicated of Ger- 
man skulls, is about 200. Topinard, 
the eminent French anthropologist, 
finds a difference in weight of 200 
grammes. Wagner, Krause, Vany, 
Broca, vary from 117 to 180 grs., or, 
expressed in ounces, from 3.8 to some- 
thing under 6. Using Prof. Broca’s 
ratio, the size of the male to the femi- 


nine brain is as 11 to 10, Wagner 
makes the difference somewhat great- 
er. Drawing a generalaverageof the 
male brain at 49} 0z., the feminine 
would be placed at 45 oz. 

OTHER NECESSARY INCLUSIONS. 

If we were to limit ourselves to the 
question of weight or ‘size alone in 
the attempt to determine mental 
capacity, great injustice would be 
done. 

Yet there are many physiologists, 
or writers on brain capacity, who 
stickle for the four or five ounces 
of over-weight in the male brain, as a 
positive determination of its superi- 
ority, and apparently forget that in 
all examinations of nerve property, 
its structure, as to quality and 
health, should be taken into consid- 
eration. 

In our estimation of the real value 
of a woman’s brain, we should be 
governed by strict principles of 
science, and permit no dias of sex to 
interfere with the procedure. I am 
inclined to think that in investiga- 
tions generally, when made by men 
into matters involving woman’s 
capacity, physical or mental, the bias 
of sex is an inconvenient factor, 
consciously or unconsciously affecting 
the final result. An unnamed fear 
lest woman shall get too much credit 
seems to operate against her getting 
enough. As one writer has humor- 
ously said: ‘‘ Whena man is brought 
in guilty of some form of mental 
misdeed, an excuse may be found 
for him, owing to his acquired bias of 
class, education, or what not. But if 
it be a woman whois at fault, no such 
plea is to avail. In other words, 
superstition, or mental supineness, isa 
result of education in men, but of 
nature in women. This is the survival 
of avenerable prejudice. Do we not 
remember that mother Eve took the 
apple of her own wickedness, but 
that father Adam was educated to 
do it?” 

Even so fair-minded a man as Mr, 
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Spencer, who usually weighs all the 
issues in his speculations, appears to 
lose some degree of his admirable 
logical stability when discussing the 
ethical qualities of woman. ‘The 
praise that he may venture to offer to 
women for this or that accomplish- 
ment is usually accorded in terms 





WELL DEVELOPED SKULL OF MAN, 


that tend to elevate the self-suffi- 
ciency of men, in that itmakes the 
latter a criterion for the measure and 
value of what women have done. 


SIZE BUT ONE QUALIFICATION, 


Considering the matter of size, it 
must be admitted that mere expan- 
sion of the brain, asin the case of 
other organs, gives us but an imper- 
fect measure of its capabilities. A 
large nose may not smell better than 
a small one; nor a large eye see 
better than asmall one. Two men 
that may be selected may show a 
marked difference in head volume, 
yet each be great in some de- 
partment of action, and we should 
be far from imputing inferiority 
to the smaller headed when com- 
paring them. Indeed, the latter may 
make the bigger noise and attract the 
greater attention. 

It isa fact of not uncommon experi- 
ence that a relatively small brain of 
superior structure, especially if the 
development of those parts that apper- 
tain to the intellectual faculties be 
greater proportionally than other 
parts, can accomplish more of credit- 


able work than a large brain lacking 
in such advantages of structure. This 
more conspicuously appears when the 
intellectual parts have been developed 
by education and exercise. In refer- 
ence to this point, we may take the 
words of Biichner that ‘‘ it is the less 
to be wondered at since the gray 
substance of the brain in which alone 
psychical processes are brought about 
presents in the smallest brain—by 
means of the vast quantities of nerve 
globules and cells which it contains— 
a more than sufficient basis for the 
most extreme psychical activity.” 
The Vienna Professor (Briihl) 
argues for woman's equality of brain 
structure on the line of relative pro- 
portion mainly. He points to the 
fact that several animals, notably the 
whale and the elephant, have brains 
much exceeding the size of the 
human, but, nevertheless, stand far 
below man in intelligence, this fact 
being explained by the relation of 
brain quantity to body, that in the 
case of the elephant being as 1 to 
500, and of the whale as 1 to 3000, 
while the human brain to the human 
body is as 1 to 35 or 37. Explained 
in terms of function—as the brain is 
the centre of the whole nervous 


WELL DEVELOPED SKULL OF WOMAN, 


system, as well as the organ of mental 
function, so its volume must have a 
correspondence to the size and power 
of the nerve trunks that converge into 
it from all parts of the body. In 
connection with this very important 
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fact, we must take into the account 
the character, quality and peculiar 
elements of nerve structure in man, 
as well as the general superiority of 
his entire physique, when compared 
with that of any of the lower animals. 
Carrying the application of the prin- 
ciple to woman, we recognize the fact 
that in typical womanhood the general 
physiology is smaller and finer, the 
nervous system especially being more 
delicate and symmetrical, In propor- 
tion to her weight, however, the 
brain of woman is somewhat heavier, 
so that putting the two things to- 


STRONG TYPE OF CULTURED MAN, 


gether, it may be claimed, as a 
reasonable conclusion, and not a 
concession of galantry, that woman, 
so far as the brain and nervous system 
are concerned, is very near if not 
absolutely upon the same plan with 
her masculine counterpart. 


HER SPECIAL ORGANIZATION, 
That woman has a nervous organ- 
ism differentiated in some respects 
from that of man should, however, be 
expected from the very nature of the 
case. I do not refer to those particu- 
lars of difference that may be explained 
by conditions of life that have become 
conventional, or are more or less due 
to accident, or prejudice, but to those 
peculiarities of cerebral structure that 


are hers by natural endowment, and 
which naturally appertain to her sex- 
hood. Of course I am easily under- 
stood as referring to the faculties that 
express the affectional sentiments and 
moral emotions, qualities that environ 
her great function of motherhood, 
and impart to it an indescribable 
dignity—qualities, too, that endow 
woman’s character with its poten- 
cies for the development of the 
children of the race, in lines of integ- 
rity and nobility, that constitute her 
the teacher and guide of the young 
and the example of the man in the 
things of human conduct that make 
life beautiful, sweet and tender. 

But observers of the feminine head 
who are of the Biichner type, must 
needs find ‘‘ disadvantages” in the 
proportions of the feminine head as 
compared with the male. For instance, 
the greater relative development of 
the crown region, and of the posterior 
region in the feminine cranium and 
brain appears to be regarded as a 
disadvantage. Biichner says very 
truly that ‘‘if one looks at a woman’s 
skull from above, its outline approxi- 
mates to that of two cones with 
blunted ends joined together at their 
bases; whereas a man’s skull presents 
from a similar point of view an egg- 
like appearance, expanding in the 
middle and toward the back.” Their 
very difference in outline show the 
special differences in organic struct- 
ure and mental function that apper- 
tain to typical sexhood, a fact that 
Biichner does not fully appreciate, it 
would seem. We are as fairly war- 
ranted in saying that the male head 
has its disadvantages because of its 
characteristic shape, including its 
comparative defects in coronal and 
posterior development, as in attribut- 
ing to woman any disadvantage 
because her anterior brain does not 
appear so big comparatively as that 
of man. 

RESULT OF A COMPARISON. 

Granting that woman in the intel- 

lectual faculties is not so largely 
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stocked by nature as man, is not the 
account at least balanced by her 
superior endowment of the psychic 
emotions and those gentle instincts 
that are essential to the perpetuity of 
the human race? Is intellect by its 
nature greater than _ tenderness, 
kindness, reverence, affection, devo- 
tion, self-sacrifice, the qualities rec- 
ognized in true womanhood? These 
are the qualities, too, that make 
character that constitute goodness, 
that represent the divine fire in the 
creature. Without some measure of 
them a man, whatever his intellectual 
talent or genius, may be lower than 
the brute, devoid of what we under- 
stand by manhood. When we think 
of Lord Bacon, the greatness of his 
intellect is lost in the perversity of 
his psychic nature; his meanness 
and moral cowardness elicit our 
detestation. When we think of 
Florence Nightingale, who but repre- 
sents what thousands of other women 
with like opportunity would have 


done, our respect and admiration 


flow out irresistibly. I join heartily 
with Helen Watterson in her denun- 
ciation of the manner in which some 
women who -write discuss women. 
Well and humorously does she score 
their disposition to run into type on 
all occasions to defend or assert 
women’s right to equal consideration. 
This very disposition would imply 
an uncertainty as to the real status. 
One fact in the later life of woman 
is most conspicuous, that our civiliza- 
tion has provided opportunities for 
her evolution that were never hers 
before. Wherever she has been led 
to compete with man she has gen- 
erally shown good capacity; in some 
lines she has even displayed greater 
skill and competence than her 
brothers. We should not forget that 
in bringing about this phase of civil- 
ization her own determination has 
been the chief factor, not that of her 
brother. 

In the higher 
country women 
found who much 


classes of this 
are to be 
excel __ their 


husbands in the culture § and 
exercise of the intellectual faculties. 
It is by no means uncommon to find 
the man, who wants a controlling in- 
fluence in the business mart, yielding 
precedence to his wife in the social 
circle. In the walks of education, 
in science and in letters, who does 
not know of women whose ability 
gives them a high rank, and renders 
them desirable as teachers and writers. 
At the high school and college the 
women make better average recitations 
than the men. At Barnard College 
last year, it is said, the examinations 
for entrance showed a higher per- 
centage than that obtained by the 
young men at Columbia. It did not 
seem to affect the womanliness of 
Miss Somerville, or Miss Mitchell, to 


HIGHLY CULTURED TYPE OF WOMAN, 


attain high rank in astronomical 
study, or of Geo. Elliot to be the 
greatest of English novelists. 
Woman seems to have shown capa- 
bility inemployments that are regard- 
ed specially belonging to men; for 
instance, navigation. We have known 
her to be successful in this on the 
ocean, the lake and the river. Cap- 
tains Betsy and Hannah Miller for 
many years were well-known in Brit- 
ish waters. On the plains and foot- 
hills of the West women have managed 
stock ranches and fruit farms. We 
knew one who for many years 
conducted a market and could handle 
the saw and chopper in preparing 
choice cuts of beef, mutton, etc., 
better than her hired men. It goes 
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without saying that there are hun- 
dreds of men in mercantile lines who 
owe their success to the keener dis- 
cernment of their wives or sisters, or 
employees. Such manifestation of 
capability demands general respect, 
not affected disparagement; and, in- 
deed, if after all that may be said we 
are met with the assertion that the 
rank and file of women are inferior 





in brain and mind capacity to the 
rank and file of men, it should be 
recognized as a salient fact that the 
causes that have for ages retarded 
the progress of woman’s intellectuality 
would have a similar effect when act- 
ing on men, and that not in the sex of 
woman, as sex, must the cause of her 
intellectual inferiority be sought. 
H. S. Drayton, M. D. 


+e — 


WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. 


A PHRENOGRAPH FROM : 
By EpcGar C. 


N this organization, ease, gentle- 

ness, smoothness, flexibility, plas- 
ticity, and passivity are suggested in 
every feature and contour. There 
are no acute angles or obtrusive 
stretches of either trunk or limb. 
Nothing is cubiform or square. All 
is globate, conic or curvilinear. He 
is largest in the middle, and modestly 
tapers off in every direction, as if a 
development of the extremities might 


prove an invasion of the territory be- 


longing to others. Even his head 
nestles down as closely as possible to 
his body, as if to escape notice, or to 
avoid the attitude of obstinacy and 
pride. 

The whole bearing is that of a man 
who has great resources within him- 
self, and whose mental processes are 
more subjective than objective. Still 
he is quick to sense the concrete or 
external world. He sees most facts 
and physical conditions with almost 
photographic accuracy. He is alsoas 
industrious as a beaver, though he 
cannot build with raw timber or un- 
dressed stones. The elements must 
first be fused in the crucible of his 
art. That is, he gathers, absorbs, and 
assimilates material from all realms of 
the real, and then, like the alchemistic 
spider that transmutes its vital juices 
into silver threads, he ravels out his 
heart strings and deftly weaves a 
fabric which in form and tint reflects 
and kindles all the subtleties of life 
and love. 


PERSONAL 


EXAMINATION, 


BEALL, M. D. 


In stature, if not also in figure, he 
is more like Venus than Hercules, and 
he finely illustrates the assertion of 
Coleridge, that ‘‘a great mind must be 
androgynous.” At allevents, he cer- 
tainly possesses a rare combination of 
the qualities peculiar to each sex. He 
is five feet, four inches in height, and 
weighs a hundred and _ sixty-five 
pounds. He has the cerebro-lympho- 
vital temperament, some of the indica- 
tions of which are in the large frontal 
lobes of the brain, the fullness of the 
cheeks and lower torso, yielding tis- 
sues, indefinite nose, a subdued voice, 
and a sort of adagio walk. His skin 
is delicate and soft, but of the con- 
sistency of velvet rather than satin. 
His eyes are greenish-gray, and his 
hair, which is fine and silken, of a 
peculiar mouse color, and not heavy, 
is parted with commendable intention, 
if not success, in the centre, thus 
avoiding the semblance of exaggerated 
angularity so frequently seen in our 
unesthetic American male top head. 

As a study incheirognomy, his hand 
is of especial interest. It is remarkably 
small, and a perfect specimen of the 
conic or artistic type. It is an ac- 
companiment of the mental-vital 
temperament, and is characteristic of 
women in general, the Orientals of 
both sexes, and is the hand of mystics, 
poets, singers, romancers, seers, saints, 
and dreamers everywhere. 

With such a mellow, pliant consti- 
tution, which insures to the brain an 
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abundance of nourishment, the mental 
manifestations must necessarily be 
facile and prompt, but utterly without 
the fiery and impetuous zeal of the 
sanguine temperament, or the cor- 
rosive intensity of the so-called _bil- 
ious. There is no excess of heat gen- 
erated in the lungs, and but little 
waste matter thrown into the current 
of the blood to irritate or darken the 
instruments of thought. On the con- 
trary, all pressures are equalized like 
weight upon a perfectly round wheel, 
and a singular harmony in the whole 
mental life is the result. 

This is a fortunate, happy tempera- 
ment. Its possessors never go to ex- 
tremes. ‘They never become Savona- 
rolas or Loyolas. ‘They are patriotic 


as to their native planet, and disposed 
to consider one world like this under 
their feet worth more than any num- 
ber in the clouds. And though incapa- 
ble of the highest flights of genius, 
they never grieve on that account. 
Others may have the genius; they 


are satisfied with the earth. But if 
they are content to remain near the 
ground, thanks to them, they are glad 
to help strew it with flowers. 

Mr. Howells has an excellent vol- 
ume of brain. His head measures 
twenty-two and a quarter inches 
around the base, and thirteen and 
three-quarters from ear to ear over 
the crown. On the whole, it is well 
proportioned, though the principal 
developments are ‘‘fore and aft.” 
The back head is unusually strong. 
The regions devoted to _ hospital- 
ity, fellowship, conviviality, tender 
affection, cordiality and savoir vivre, 
are all large, and with his tempera- 
ment these qualities will be mani- 
fested for the most part in a very nor- 
mal manner. Friendship is especially 
marked. He will be extremely socia- 
ble, but with more quiet kindliness 
and German Gemuethlichkeit than 
partisan attachment. Having mod- 
erate Firmness, Combativeness and 
Self-esteem, he will not antagonize 
others, and thus will attract many 
friends. 
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From the ear to the centre of the 
back head the line is long, which 
shows the love of children to be a 
dominant trait. And as he is deficient 
in nearly all of the harsh and distinct- 
ively masculine qualities, he is cer- 
tain to be exceedingly popular with 
little folks. His heart and hand will 
go out to them, and life will be pain- 
fully incomplete to him without their 
presence. Unlike some parents, he 
would not simply consent to pay for 
his child’s doll. He would go out 
himself and buy it. 

He will also be very devoted to his 
wife. The cerebellum, or ‘‘little 
brain” in his head is unmistakably 
big. But as he is gentle and refined, 
he will combine appreciation and 
sympathy with love of the opposite 
sex. He will understand women as 
few men do. He can enter their 
world and be one of them in thought, 
and he should excel as a writer in 
delineating the female character. He 
must be a model husband. There is 
not a trace of tyranny in his composi- 
tion, and he would grant his wife 
every right that he claimed for him- 
self. The head extends backward 
very greatly also, at the love of home, 
which will render him very domestic. 
But as his fibre is not very compact, 
he will not be so averse to a merely 
geographical change as some men 
would be. He could move from one 
house or one city to another, but he 
would be careful to take all the furni- 
ture and all the folks. In other 
words, he will be domestic as regards 
personal associations rather than 
location. 

The diameter at Combativeness is 
moderate. He is not contentious, and 
considers that ‘‘the pen is mightier 
than the sword.” This naturally adds 
much to his amiability. Destructive- 
ness is also of subordinate influence. 
He is capable of pique, but not of 
malevolence, and has not enough 
Firmness to cherish a grudge. In 
anger he would recall his ambassa- 
dors from the enemy’s court, but 
would send no soldiers back instead. 
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And even if obliged to fight, he would 
never throw arrows with poisoned 
heads. 

A little forward of the ears, how- 
ever, at the seat of appetite, the head 
is wider. He may pray with regularity, 
but his longest fasts will probably be 
during the hours of sleep. This ap- 
preciation of gustatory pleasures will 
lead him in his books to introduce the 
subject of lunches and liquid refresh- 
ments with unfailing punctuality and 
accuracy of description. Acquisitive- 
ness is not conspicuous. He may 
economize in some directions, but 
with his Benevolence and love of life, 
he will enjoy his income as he goes 
along, and share it liberally with his 
family. He has a full degree of Secre- 
tiveness, but it is the phase which is 
merely silent. If the door is closed 
he will not open it; but if it happens 
to be ajar, he will usually let it re- 
main so. And as to veracity, he has 
no objection to the truth if it is agree- 
able, and if he indulges in any fictions 
other than those published as such, 


they will doubtless be of that ivory 

hue which never cause any harm. 
Looking from the ear directly to the 

top of the head, the merest novice in 


practical phrenology can see at a 
glance that Firmness is deficient. Ap- 
probativeness is rather large, but this 
is also negative or passive in expres- 
sion. That is, he is sensitive to 
blame, but not aggressive in the pur- 
suit of praise or distinction. Andas to 
Self-esteem, or the feeling of person- 
al value, the backward declination of 
the rear top head shows it to be decid- 
edly weak. He is modest to a fault. 
This will aid him as a writer in pleas- 
ing the popular taste, especially in the 
United States, where dignity is a rare 
quality. In this respect our novelist 
is very different from Bulwer, who 
loved to portray imperiousness and 
sublimity of character. 

jut =the distance from 
Howells’ ear to the region near 
the top of the occiput, or just 
below Self-esteem, is exceptional and 
remarkable for an American, This 


Mr. 


denotes large Continuity, or the qual- 
ity of patientapplication. Mr. Howells 
has not much strength of determina- 
tion, or power to resist opposing 
forces; but if left alone he can keep 
his attention on one subject for 
almost any period. This develop- 
ment is very noticeable in his profile 
portraits, and its effect is equally 
apparent in a certain tediousness and 
prolixity in his literary style. 

As to moral character, his frontal 
top head is very high at Benevolence, 
the line from the ear to that point 
being uncommonly long. His sympa- 
thies are keen and responsive. But 
the rear top head slopes off laterally 
somewhat at Conscientiousness, so 
that his motives in right conduct are 
those of kindness rather than duty. 
Such a man will usually be just and 
fair as a result of his efforts to do 
good. And in this instance, when 
the striking development and manifest 
culture of the intellect are considered, 
it is easy to infer that the sense of 
duty is not often necessary to impel 
him to discharge an obligation. In 
other words, he does not need to be 
driven to do that which he so clearly 
sees is best. Hissins are of omission 
rather than commission, and as he has 
but few desires which conflict with the 
rights of others, he is thus much 
more equitable than many men with 
greater love of right, combined with 
still greater love of evil. 

This analysis of his morality helps 
to explain also his feeling as to 
religion. He has a strong sentiment 
of Veneration, as may be seen in the 
height of the central top head. But 
inthe choice of a creed, he will be 
led by his own intelligence and 
sympathy rather than by an ideal 
of duty derived from any tradi- 
tional teaching. He will doubt- 
less study the spiritual, the occult 
and esoteric, but always with the 
temperance which characterizes all 
his thought, and whatever his atti- 
tude may be toward the eternal 
mysteries, charity will be the light of 
his daily life. 
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Ideality and Imitation give width 
and height to the upper temporal 
regions, and the upper corners 
of the forehead are smoothly 
rounded out by Suavity and Mirth- 
fulness. Tune is fairly developed, 
but with his inactive temperament 
he will not care to play a musical 
instrument. If he were a musician 
at all he would be a vocalist. 

As to intellect, the forehead pre- 
sents a rather harmonious develop- 
ment in the main. ‘The sense of 
objects, and judgment of form are 
especially active. These give width 
between the eyebrows and eyeballs. 
Color is good, but those who 
wish to study the appearance of 
small Order should see the outer 
corner of Mr. Howells’ eyebrow. 
It is so deficient as to render the 
upper eyelid almost continuous with 
the forehead, a few hairs only mark- 
ing the line of division. This is 
another peculiarity of artistic natures, 
and accounts for much of the untidi- 
ness with which they are often 
reproached. 

His short neck is a sign of sagacity, 
which was noticeable in Napoleon, 
Victor Hugo and General Grant. The 
drooping of the upper eyelid de- 
notes a shrewd, critical, penetrating 
and non-committal habit of mind, 
and the somewhat pendant septum 
and point of the nose betoken logical 
acumen, anda sense of humor. These 
facial indices correspond to Secretive- 
ness, Cautiousness and Human Na- 
ture in the brain. 

Language is well developed in Mr. 
Howells, but it is the arrangement of 
words, not their individuality, which 
gives him particular delight. The 
forehead is very full in the centre at 
memory of events, fairly developed 
above at Causality, and in the central 
upper portion at Comparison and 
Human Nature it is extraordinarily 
large. Here is the fountain from 
which his literary works flow forth. 
This upper forehead is almost Shakes- 
pearean in height, and but few con- 
temporaneous writers have it equally 


developed. Benevolence has much 
to do with the elevation, to be 
sure, but still the sense of mo- 
tives, character and all that pertains 
to human impulse and desire, will have 
a deep fascination for him, and form 
the groundwork of his art in depicting 
the lives of men and.women who 
really exist. ‘This in connection with 
Comparison makes him a chemist in 
the analysis of character. But his 
easy, small-boned temperament, the 
lack of Combativeness, etc., will ex- 
plain the want of dramatic action in 
his novels. 

As the lax tissues of his body favor 
a quiet absorption of knowledge and 
a habit of mental repose, he would 
instinctively choose for the expres- 
sion of his thought some indirect or 
suggestive vehicle rather than a direct 
and objective method. Here we have 
the key to his literary taste and talent. 
Aman of the motive temperament, 
who is composed chiefly of bone 
and muscle, would wish to make his 
contribution to the world in the form 
of a house, a bridge, or a ship. The 
ruddy-skinned, sanguineous man pre- 
fers to tell his story upon the rostrum 
with his tongue. But in Mr. Howells 
we have almost the typical man of 
letters—the magician who by the aid 
of the most paltry, lame and tangled 
tracings, is able to communicate and 
evoke the mightiest thoughts. 


William Dean Howells is of Welsh, 
Irish and German ancestry, and was 
born March tst, 1837, in the village 


of Martin’s Ferry, Ohio. He spent 
several years of his boyhood in Ham- 
ilton and Jefferson, and at the age of 
nineteen went to Columbus, where he 
became an editorial writer on The 
Ohio State Journal. In 1861 he was 
appointed by President Lincoln United 
States Consul to Venice. In 1865 he 
returned to America, and in 1866 he 
assumed the editorship of the Af/an- 
tic Monthly, which he held for fifteen 
years. From 1881 for four years he 
lived in Boston, and then in 1885 he 
came to New York and took charge 
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of the ‘‘Editor’s Study” in Harper's 
Magazine, which he held until 1891. 
He is the author of a great number of 
literary works, including poems, books 
of travel, novels, plays, etc., which 
abound in humor, wit, pathos, realis- 
tic descriptions, and phenomenal an- 
alyses of our American civilization. 
His home is now in New York, and he 
is regarded as the foremost man of 
letters in the United States. 

In December last he began a series 
of autobiographical papers in the 
Ladies’ Home Journal which are at- 
tracting exceptionally wide attention 
and interest. 

sisacsi inl meainadtsigaes 
A QUERY. 
I'd like toask some wise phllosopher, 
To answer me the query I would make: 


Could he explain the mysteries of life 
I ponder on until my temples ache? 


Now here is this that plagues my simple 
brain, 
How much of what I call myself is really 
me? 
How far responsible (am I) for what I am? 
How capable of being all I ought to be? 


Again, is there an individuality 
At once so real, original, and own, 
Of which, if stripped of its heredity, 
There would be left enough to stand 
alone? 


We take a man for what he seems to be; 
Ifthe seem good, he claims that’s what 
he is. 
Born with the virtues of his ancestors 
He thinks the world should credit them 
as his. 


Upon the other hand, he makes excuse 
_ For evil traits, and vicious tendency. 
He yields to them, then pleads “ inherit- 
ance,” 
And wants the world’s unstinted charity. 


Perhaps it may be true the kind of clay 
Helps to determine what the ware will be, 
But did not God make manhood in the 
man 
More than the equal of heredity ? 
ANNA J. GRANNISS, 


A NEW LEAF. 


Say, if you’ve decided 
To turn a new leaf 

By renouncing one vice 
For one virtue in view ; 

After trying and failing 
And coming to grief, 

Such a purpose alone 
Is a credit to you— 

In showing some courage 
From malice apart, 

And it proves that you have 
Such a thing as a heart. 


Be assured, once for all, 
That no step is in vain 

Which is made against wrong 
In defente of the right ; 

And that every true thought 
Is a tangible gain 

Toward putting the legions 
Of error to flight. 

Then continue to hope, 
While you do what you can 

For the progress of truth 
And the glory of man. 


Come, my brother, my sister, 
The plan is for you ; 

In disclosing the truth 
You will need no restraint, 

For the truth is forever 
Your privilege due ; 

And no other shall have 
Any cause of complaint, 

If your courage and hope 
Are so bright and so clear 

As to make every morning 
Commence a New Year. 


It is always a beautiful 
Thing to do good ; 

Not alone by your help, 
In a word or a deed, 

Or defending a truth 
Which is misunderstood, 

Till it rises, from shackles 
Of prejudice freed ; 

But to war against vice 
Without favor or fear, 

And to turn a new leaf 
With the opening year 








Fig. 121, Mrs. Celia Burleigh.—This 
gifted woman was widely known 
as a writer and speaker, and all who 
have heard her as a lecturer or asa 





FIG, 1-I. MRS, CELIA BURLEIGH, 


preacher, or have read any of her 
spirited utterances, in either of these 
capacities, will remember it as a rich 
treat, and will recognize the fact that 
her spirit was companionable and 


HOW TO STUDY STRANGERS 


BY 
TEMPERAMENT, FACE AND HEAD. 
By NELSON SIZER. , 
CHAPTER XIV. | 
DIVERSITIES OF TEMPERAMENT AND CHARACTER. 
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profitable, as manifested through her 
writings, or through her magnetic 
presence. 

That open, earnest, honest face 
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indicates sincerity and earnestness, 
patience and faith. She was a friend 
of humanity, and labored to promote 
its happiness. Her intellectual vein 
was keen, her moral power was defi- 
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nite, influential and strong. She 
grasped truths and merged them into 
a logical form by a kind of intuition, 
that made it doubtful whether it was 
through logic or intuition that she 
reached the conclusions. She appreci- 
ated truth in any form, trusted, 
loved and aimed in every way to 
promote it. She had a loving, 
companionable spirit, was willing to 
defer her own pleasure for the comfort 
and happiness of others, and not 
unfrequently divided what she had 
with those who needed it more than 
she did, and sought out occasion 
among the poor for opportunities to 
do good. 

She was sensitive in her moral 
qualities, keenly appreciative to repu- 
tation, and was awake to everything 
that belonged to tenderness and 
sympathy. Her fine quality of organ- 
ization rendered her keenly alive to 
all that was joyous or otherwise, which 
made her liable to suffer more than 
she enjoyed, because she had such a 
living sympathy for suffering that she 
was attracted by it, and thus she 
bore a burden which was constantly 
wearing upon the nervous integrity. 

The following sketch is from the 
able pen of Mrs. Lyman, and is a 
just tribute to a gentle and brave 
woman: 

Mrs. Celia Burleigh was born in 
the year 1827. The circumstances 
of her early life were not such as 
seemed favorable to the cultiva- 
tion and development of the noble 
and beautiful talent with which 
she was endowed, and though she 
promised some of her _ intimate 
friends an account of her early life, 
yet so trying were its experiences 
that she could not lift the curtain on 
the scenes she had passed through, 
even that her friends might know 
what she had endured and done. 
But from all her trials she came 
torth a noble, pure, philanthropic 
woman, able tosympathize with the 
sorely tempted, to encourage the 
struggling and to speak words of 
cheer and consolation and stimulus to 
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her sisters who were wrestling with 
problems in practical life which she 
had wrestled with and conquered. 
Mrs. Burleigh was thrice married. 
Her last marriage with Mr. William 
H. Burleigh was very felicitous. In 
him she found an appreciative no less 
than a kind and affectionate husband. 
Between the intervals of her first and 
second marriages she wrote for the 
press under the name of ‘‘ Celia,” 
and a volume of her poems was 
published; which was very favorably 
noticed by the critics. Both before 
and after her marriage with Mr. Bur- 
leigh she made the acqaintance of 
many women of culture and talent, 
among whom she at once took a 
prominent place, and found, at last, 
congenial association and that inspira- 
tion which, if she had enjoyed it in 
early life. would have enabled her to 
make a brilliant mark in the world of 
letters. Both before and after her 
marriage she was identified with the 
women’s movement, was known as a 
suffragist, a reformer and a writer of 
no little ability. She took an active 
part in organizing the Women’s Club 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., a purely literary 
association, composed of some of the 
best cultured women of the day, of 
which she was chosen the first presi- 
dent. She was also a prominent 
member of Sorosis, and the success 
which attended her first efforts at 
speaking there led her to feel that she 
could work effectually for good in 
that way. Though her lectures were 
received with great favor, it was not 
till after the death of her husband 
that she seriously thought of a pro- 
fessional career. The more she wrote 
and spoke the more evident it became 
that she was elected to the ministry 
by the quality and working of her 
mind, and that she had a call to preach 
was Clear from the call that so many 
had to hear her. In 1871, after 
much hesitation, she accepted a call 
to a parish in Brooklyn, Conn., and 
was ordained as apastor. At last she 
felt that she had found her place, and 
worked with brave and beautiful 
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fidelity to her trust for a little over 
two years. Soon after her installation 
the disease of which she died began 
to develop itself, but she enjoyed her 
work so much that she kept at her 
post until forced to retire. ‘‘I had 
just found my place,” she said, ‘‘I 
had been seeking so long that it seems 
very hard to go away from it so 
soon,” 

She placed herself under medical 
treatment at the Home, at Dansville, 
Livingston County, N. Y., but for 
her disease (cancer) there was no 
cure, and she was removed to the 
care and loving ministrations of 
friends in Syracuse, N. Y., where she 
died, July 25th, 1875. 

Mrs. Burleigh was tall, graceful 
and dignified in her look and manner. 
Her face was an index to her soul, 
and no one could look-upon it, so full 
of human sympathy, of generous 
enthusiasm and of faith in men and 
women, and not be drawn towards her. 


The fascination she exerted upon per- 
sons of her own sex was wonderful.- 
She was not an original or a deep 
thinker, but she had a remarkable 


ability for assimilating the best 
thoughts and sentiments of others, 
and of seeing and declaring the 
natural consequences of right and 
wrong-do ng in individuals and States. 
As a speaker she was simple and 
modest, but impressive and thoroughly 
in earnest, appealing to those great 
reserves of moral energy in whose 
existence in every soul she had 
unbounded faith. Mrs. Burleigh 
was for several years a member of 
the Second Unitarian Church, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and the church of 
which she was the beloved pastor was 
of that denomination. She has left 
many warm and loving friends, and 
though she has ceased from her 
labors, the influence of her noble, 
womanly utterances, her brave ex- 
ample, and the heroism she showed 
in overcoming to the end, keeps her 
memory green in the hearts of all 
who knew her. 


Fig. 122. Miss Thompson is a 
healthy, vigorous study, and from the 
outline of her head and face we judge 
she resembles her father more than 
her mother. She appears to have, 
however, her mother’s instinctive in- 
tuition, but her father’s will-power, 
force, independence and other traits 
of character. Below the eyes the 
face is masculine, but above the eye- 
brows the forehead is feminine, deal- 
ing in facts and details, and giving to 
the mind a sharp and keen relish for 
the things which belong to her sur- 
roundings; also quick perception, 
prompt decision, ready criticism and 
definiteness of thought and purpose 
If the fashion of dressing the hair 
were such as existed when her mother 
was young, laid smoothly to the head 
and giving adequate expression to all 
the phrenological developments, it 
would be easier to indicate to the 
observer the strong characteristics, 
which are so readily seen in the face. 

She ‘early reached a mark which 
signalized her career in the world of 
art, and her choice of subjects, being 
of a military and national character, 
has probably had a great deal to do 
with her popularity. Nevertheless, 
to win a'tention, they must be treated 
with taste and skill, which must come 
from strength of character joined 
with artistic capability. 

Her head is broad, her face strong 
and the crown of the head high, and 
the influence of these developments 
doubtless led her to select subjects 
such as ‘‘The Roll Call,” ‘‘ Charge 
of the Light Brigade,” subjects more 
likely to invite the pencil of the 
masculine rather than of the feminine 
artist. Hers is a courageous and 
critical nature, and when aroused by 
that which inspires her enthusiasm, 
she treats the subject with vigor, and 
through her artistic skill she manifests 
these strong points of character. 
Though work of hers had been 
exhibited in the Royal Academy 
Exhibition, much attention was ex- 
cited by the exhibition of her picture 
entitled ‘‘ Roll Call, After an Engage- 
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ment in the Crimea.” This picture 
found a place on the walls of the 
Royal Academy in the Spring of 1874, 
and the vigor of the composition, 
especially the treatment in the draw- 
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Her large Perceptives tend to 
make her interested in her surround- 
ings, and her strong courage, execu- 
tive force and self-reliance combine 
to give her ability to express power 
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FIG, 122. MISS ELIZABETH THOMPSON, PAINTER, 


ing of the horses and the management 
of the color, were too expressive not 
to command notice. The Prince of 
Wales and the Duke of Cambridge 
were much pleased with the picture, 
and commented openly upon its 
merits, and their royal approval 
helped to make Miss Thompson 
famous. 

The temperament has enough of 
the Motive or the bilious in it to give 
strength and positiveness to her 
entire character. 


in her artistic work:—and when 
feminine sentiment and sympathy 
combine with masculine vigor and 
force, woman is able to evince ele- 
ments in literature, art, mechanism 
and in oratory which command atten- 
tion, as is shown in the work of Har- 
riet Hosmer and Rosa Bonheur in 
art, Maria Mitchell in astronomy, 
Madame De Stael and Mrs. Stowe in 
literature, Charlotte Cushman and 
Fanny Kemble Butler in the drama, 
or Louise Kellogg and Patti in music. 
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Fig. 123, Mrs. Clemence S. Lozier. 
—This remarkable woman was distin- 
guished for a constitution of high 
quality, combined with great endur- 
ance. She was amply endowed with 
the Vital and the Mental tempera- 
ments. The face was full, the head 
large and the forehead especially 


FIG, 123. 


broad, high and massive, showing 


varied and vigorous talent. The top 
head indicated a great deal of moral 
power, integrity, steadfastness, rever- 
ence, hope and faith. She was 
remarkable for her agreeableness of 
manner and for the smoothness and 
pliability of her spirit, while at the 
same time there was a steady strength 
which enabled her to lead and govern 
those who came within the sphere 
of her influence. She made friends 
with everybody, and yet there was no 
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flinching from duty, or retreating from 
effort which was necessary to secure 
the success of her purposes, and to 
work out the good she desired to do 
in behalf of others. 

She had large Order, which gave 
her system and regularity of action. 
She had large Mirthfulness, which 


CLEMENCE SOPHIA LOZIER, M.D. 


brightened her countenance and 
cheered her way in her intercourse 
with the world. Her logical power 
was such as to qualify her to plan her 
course wisely, and she had an excel- 
lent memory which enabled her to 
carry in her mind the knowledge she 
possessed, and she had great facility 
in imparting her knowledge in an 
agreeable and thorough way, and was 
thus a natural teacher. 

Those who had the pleasure of her 
acquaintance, and who enjoyed her 
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confidence and affection, remember 
her for the traits which are domestic, 
social, loving and good. 

We derive our biographical facts 
from a memorial pamphlet prepared 
by her friends, which we are 
permitted to use. 

Mrs. Clemence S. Lozier, M. D., was 
born Dec. 11th, 1813, in Plainfield, 
N. J., and was the youngest of thir- 
teen children. 

She was an orphan at the age of 
eleven years. Her early education 
was acquired at the Plainfield 
Academy, and in 1829 she married 
Mr. Abraham W. Lozier, an architect 
and builder, of New York. Her 
husband becoming an invalid, she 
opened a school for young ladies in 
1832. This she conducted until 
1843. 

Soon after the death of her husband 
she associated with Mrs. Margaret 
Pryor as a visitor for the Moral 
Reform and Female Guardian Society, 
now known as the Home for the 
Friendless. She was also one of the 
editors of the Moral Reform Gazette. 
Her attention had early been directed 
to the study of medicine, by the fact 
that several of her relatives were 
physicians, and her tastes and _ incli- 
nations led her to desire a medical 
education for herself. 

In 1849 she attended lectures at the 
Eclectic College, in Rochester, N.Y., 
and was graduated with the highest 
honor of her class from the New York 
Central Medical College, in Syracuse, 
N.Y., in March, 1853, as no college 
of either of the dominant schools at 
that time permitted women to study 
medicine. 

In 1853 she began to practice in 
this city, and continued active in her 
profession until her death. 

Starting from a laborious work 
among the poor, she soon entered 
upon a most extensive professional 
practice, and such was her skill, in 
both medicine and surgery, that in 
1864, and several years following, 
her practice returned her over $25,- 
ooo yearly. For some years she had 





the field, where the services of a 
skilled female physician were required, 
almost to herself, as there were but 
few, and none so distinguished to 
share it with her, 

She not only became noted as a suc- 
cessful obstetrician, but attained dis- 
tinction in general surgery, especially 
in the removal of tumors, often, where 
the ligature did not promise success, 
resorting to the surgeon's knife or the 
ecraseur; frequently performing 
grave, capital operations without the 
aid of counsel, preferring to rely en- 
tirely upon her own skill. Dr. Val- 
entine Mott declared that many a sur- 
geon would have shrunk back ap- 
palled at the thought of performing 
some of the dDperations she undertook 
without dividing the responsibility 
with another. 

Few have had such marked success 
in the treatment of diseases of women, 
and few practitioners have derived 
such pecuniary benefits. Her intui- 
tive discernment, quick sympathy, 
gracious tact and gentle patience, add- 
ed to her inherited talent for the prac- 
tice of medicine, fully fitted her for 
her profession. 

On April 24th, 1888, Dr. Lozier, as 
Dean, delivered an address at the com- 
mencement of the Medical Cullege, 
and on Wednesday, the 25th,attended 
the annual meeting of the Alumnz 
Association, of which she was an hon- 
orary member. 

On Thursday,the 26th of April,she 
was also engaged with friends and 
patients. In the evening she com- 
plained of fatigue and retired to bed 
early. About nine o’clock she sum- 
moned her maid, telling her that she 
feared an attack of angina, having 
suffered from angina pectoris for 
some years. She was very restless 
and uneasy, until ten minutes after 
ten, when she suddenly ceased to 
breathe. She passed out of this life 
without a pain or a struggle, leaving 
a thousand grateful and tender mem- 
ories among those who had been bene- 
fitted by her skill and guided by her 
wisdom. 
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Fig. 124, General Count Von Cap- 
rivi, the German Chancellor, was born 
in Berlin, Feb. 24, 1831. He entered 
the army in 1849,and was made a cap- 
tain in 1861. In 1883 he was made 
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FIG, 124. 
Secretary of the Navy and Vice-Ad- 
miral, and made many improvements 
in the service. 

William II. reorganized the Navy 
Department in a way that Caprivi did 
not like, and asa consequence he re- 
signed and was given command of the 
Tenth Army Corps. By an unexpect- 
ed stroke of fortune he received the 
Chancellorship on May 20, 1890, when 
Prince Bismarck retired. He was re- 
warded with the title of Count in De- 
cember, 1891. 

He is a man of large frame, good 
stature, ample vital power, and has a 
large and well balanced brain. ‘Thus 
he has the Vital and Mental tempera- 
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ments. His features, being small, 
show but a medium degree of the Mo- 
tive temperament. The front head 
shows abundant intellectual sagacity, 
and power of analysis and criticism, 


a 


GEN, GEO, VON CAPRIVI, GERMAN CHANCELLOR, 


the ability to gather knowledge accur- 
ately and to keep it ready for use. 
Then he has large Comparison and 
Causality, which enables him to ana- 
lyze subjects, and to theorize soundly 
and wisely upon the facts that he ac- 


quires. He is exceedingly broad in 
the region of the temples, which indi- 
cates inventive, creative ingenuity, 
ability to comprehend affairs en masse 
or in detail,to appreciate the relations 
of forces to results, of things to their 
uses, and to understand complica- 
tion without confusion, just as a skill- 
ful weaver will look at a piece of 
complicated textile fabric, and at 
once see how he can reproduce it in the 
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loom. He has also large Ideality, 
which is connected with Constructive- 
ness in its action, hence he has inven- 
tion,. power to create resources from 
given conditions, and if he shall not 
prove to be a master in diplomacy, as 
he is doubtless a master in the evolu- 
tion and control of troops, we shall 
be disappointed. 

We infer from the development 
that General Von Caprivi has excellent 
financial capability, and would show 
skill in managing the revenues of a 
nation, making what is drawn from 
the people in the way of taxation sub- 
serve the public interest. As a busi- 
ness man he would conduct manufact- 
ures and workshops in such a way 
as to make good articles at as small 
expenditure of capital and labor as 
any other man in such lines of busi- 
ness. He is a man of wonderful 
order, systematizes everything and 
makes all act together like clockwork. 
He has refinement and good taste, a 


ready sympathy for those in trouble, 
and a strong tendency to spirituality 
and religious feeling. He ought to 
be an accurate talker so far as defin- 
iteness, clearness and vigor of style 


are required. The head is decidedly 
broad in the central region, and we 
credit him with force, courage and 
enterprise, and at the same time give 
hima good degree of secretiveness. In 
affairs of state he would be able to 
act with proper reticence and con- 
cealment when necessary. If wehad 
a side view of the head, showing the 
back part, we could judge better of 
his social and aspiring disposition. 
As it is, from the attitude and expres- 
. sion, we are inclined to regard him as 
a man of ambitious and dignified tend- 
encies, aiming to keep himself clean, 
upright, and moral in his work and 
demeanor. He seems to be hopeful, 
firm, honest and thorough. There is 
less of the sternness of expression, 
and of that which may be called 
roughness and hardness of feature 
than have been attributed to his great 
predecessor, Prince Bismark, 





Fig. 125.—Mr. Girard, the richest 
man in America in his day, whose 
wealth was entirely self-made, as a 
crowning act of his life founded and 
endowed the Girard College in Phila- 
delphia. He was born in Bordeaux, 
France, May 21, 1750; settled in 
Philadelphia early in life, conducted 
an importing and banking business, 
bought real estate and improved some 
of it, and died in that city Dec. 26, 
1831, leaving an estate at the time 
estimated at thirty millions, since 
greatly enhanced in value. 

He had a compact, wiry organiza- 
tion, fine intellect, great Order, Cal- 
culation, and business talent; was 
independent-in feeling; very firm, 
and master of all who came under 
his influence. He began life as a 
sailor, and became the richest man in 
America, and he was distinguished 
for his excellent sense and unflinch- 
ing integrity. 


ANECDOTES OF MR GIRARD. 


We have been told that Mr. Gir- 
ard would plan twenty brick houses, 
describe the style and dimensions of 
everything, make out their specifica- 
tions and estimates for material, and 
so carefully and accurately would he 
do this, that a cart at one load would 
carry off all that was valuable which 
might be left over from the whole 
work. A man applied to him for 
work; he called him to his rear win- 
dow and pointed out a pile of brick 
in the yard, and told him to move 
them to the opposite corner and pile 
them up nicely; the man asked for 
neither hod nor wheelbarrow, but 
laid them on his arm, finished 
his work, and reported. Mr. Girard 
went to the window and saw it was 
done, and told him to move them 
back; and thus he ordered him to do 
until night. When he came the next 
morning, Mr. Girard having found in 
him a man that would obey his orders 
without question, and do his work 
patiently and well, placed him where 
he could havetraining in his general 
business, and ina few months had 
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charge of all his outdoor work, the 
man who had been so emp!oyed hav- 
ing given notice that he would like 
to terminate his engagement. He 
having thus tried, perhaps a dozen 
times, with failure, found a man that 


FIG. 125. STEPHEN GIRARD, 
he liked, who would obey and ask no 
questions. 

Mr. Girard indentured all his clerks 
in his warehouse and bank. One had 
been earnest and faithful, and had 
worn himself down in health; he 
came and informed Mr. Girard that 
he believed his indenture was com- 
pleted. The old gentleman hauled 
out the paper, studied it carefully, 
and wrote the words, ‘“ Faithfully 
fulfilled ” across its face, and signed 
his name. The young man asked, 
‘* What had I better do now ?”’ ** You 
had better go and learn the cooper’s 
trade; and, at such a place, there isa 
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shop, at which you had better apply.” 
He did so, made a contract for two 
years, and when he had fulfilled his 
indenture, he brought that back, and 
showed is as “satisfied.” ‘All 
right,” said Mr. Girard, ‘‘make two 
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’ 


barrels for me and bring them here.’ 
He went back to the shop and made 
two barrels, brought them on a 
wheelbarrow and rolled them in. 
Mr. Girard turned them over and 
over, studied them with a sharp eye, 
and was satisfied; asking the price, 
was informed that they were worth a 
dollar apiece; he said, ‘‘ Henry, step 
up to your old desk and make out the 
bill and receipt it,” which being pre- 
sented and carefully scanned, Mr. 
Girard drew him a check for $20,000. 
The young man then said, ‘‘ What 
shall I do now?” ‘‘Go up to such a 
store and hire it and go into such a 
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line of merchandise, lay out $10,000 
for goods, deposit the balance in my 
bank.”” The young man had learned 
a good ¢rade and had gained robust 
health, and was then ready to go into 
business for himself. Those who 
did right by Mr. Girard, liked him; 
those who tried to be unfair, incurred 
his ill-will and perhaps hated him. 

Stephen Girard had seen so much 
of flattery that he prided himself in 
not being susceptible to flattery. <A 
friend and admirer of his, talking 
with another man, said that there was 
one man in the world that could not 
be flattered. The man offered a 
wager that he, being a fine conver- 
sationalist, could flatter even Girard. 
They paid him a visit; Girard’s friend 
introduced the stranger, who entered 
into an easy and appropriate conver- 
sation and gradually culminated it at 
a point which Girard saw was intended 
as a flattery to him, and he frowned 
upon it. The man begged pardon 
and started on another artful circuit; 
he talked like a Chesterfield, charm- 
ingly, and as he was about to 
culminate his discourse in flat- 
tery Girard saw it and frowned 
again. The man tried it a third 
time with the same result, and 
then straightened up and said, ‘* Mr. 
Girard, I hope you will pardon me. 
This friend of mine, and your friend, 
in conversation insisted upon it in 
contradiction to my expressed opinion, 
that there was one man in the world 
who could not be flattered, and I laid 
a wager that I could flatter you, and 
I believe myself to be a good talker. 
I have exhausted my resources, and 
I give it up, for I find, Sir, that there 
really is one man in the world that 
cannot be flattered,’ and Girard tilted 
his head back and to one side and 
smiled; he saw in the stranger's face 
a look of triumph and appreciated the 
fact that he was flattered by the 
thought that he could not be flattered, 
and they hurried out of his presence 
to avoid an outburst of wrath. 

Mr. Girard was eccentric and er- 
ratic, but always sensible and just. 
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Philadelphia bristles with anecdotes 
respecting his peculiarities, one of 
which is too good to be lost. 

In his day the Methodist church 
was not very wealthy, and in a new 
district of the city a society desired 
to build a house of worship. They 
called on Mr. Girard; he considered 
their poverty and gave $1,500. A 
Presbyterian church desired to build, 
and Mr. Girard was called on for as- 
sistance, and he drew a check for $500 
and handed it to the man, who said: 
‘‘Why, Mr. Girard, you gave to the 
Methodists $1,500, and we supposed 
you would give us an equal amount.”’ 
“Give it to me,” said Mr. Girard. 
The man handed him the check; he 
tore it up and silently pointed towards 
the door, and the man left. 

Still later a Quaker society desired 
to build a new house better than the 
little one they occupied, and one of 
the brethren called on Mr. Girard, 
stating what they were trying to do, 
and that they thought he would per- 
haps be willing to give them some- 
thing. Hedrew acheck for $500 and 
handed it to the brother, who took it 
and, without looking at it, folded it 
and put it into his pocket. ‘‘What!” 
exclaimed Mr. Girard, ‘“‘you do not 
look at my check?” ‘‘Friend Steph- 
en” answered the brother, ‘‘ what 
thee does is satifactory without my 
inspection.” ‘‘Give me zee check,” 
said Mr. Girard. The Quaker handed 
him the check, and Mr. Girard then 
drew a check for a thousand dollars, 
handed it to the brother, who again 
folded it without looking at it,and put 
it into hispocket. ‘*You do not look 
at zee check?” reiterated Mr. Girard. 
“No, Stephen,” said the Quaker, ‘‘it 
is thy work, thee does it to suit thy- 
self and it suits us.” ‘‘Give me zee 
check,’ said Mr. Girard. The Quaker 
took the check out of his pocket 
and handed it to Mr. Girard, who 
then drew one for $1,500, and gave 
it to the brother, who, thanking him, 
treated it in the same way as he had 
treated the others, and then Stephen 
let him go off with it. 














CHARACTER STUDIES No. 7. 


By NELSON SIZER. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER OF 
MARSHALL P. WILDER. 


i is but proper to say that the fol- 

lowing description was dictated 
while Mr. Wilder was a stranger to 
the examiner, he never having seen 
him before or heard him speak. 

Your head, measuring 22% by 14 
inches, is large enough for a man 
whose weight turns the scales at 155 
pounds, fifty-three pounds more than 
you weigh ; and with this large head 
you need to take excellent care of your 
constitution, by avoiding everything 
that is unfavorable and by adopting 
a course of life that will be best 
calculated to give adequate support to 
the brain. 

You have a strongly marked mental 
temperament, with a touch of what 
used to be called the Bilious tempera- 
ment, now called the Motive tempera- 
ment. You have intensity of power 
and feeling, and for your weight you 
are remarkably strong, and you could 
walk with less fatigue than most 
persons under the _ circumstances. 
There are some people who are soft, 
mellow and pliable and they are easily 
fatigued, there is no grip and not 
much grit in their make up. When 
you are excited and your feelings are 
so awakened that you are in earnest 
about a thing, you talk in such a 
manner that you can make your feel- 
ings felt, and you can make others feel 
that it is their duty to do as you think 
and say ; and if you had the right to 
command men you would be a 
wonderful man to govern people, not 
by physical power, that does not 
govern very widely anywhere, bnt 
there are men whose word is law, 
their expressed wish is equivalent 
to a command, and then there are 
other people who will fret and 
fume, but children and_— even 
horses and dogs do not pretend 





to obey them; but people have a 
tendency to obey you, because you 
have an uncommon degree of Firm- 
ness, and when you think a course is 
right and wish to accomplish a certain 
thing, you exert a magnetic influence 
over people, and they incline to obey 
your requests as if they were com- 
mands—as if you had a right to make 
them. You have rather large Self- 
esteem, hence you are independent, 
you rise above the caprices and the 
undue claims of the public, and feel 
that you are superior and worthy of 
respect, and people do not feel that 
you can be waved aside and set back 
as though you were of no account, 
You have large Approbativeness, you 
highly enjoy the approval of others, 
and are sensitive to the good will of 
those whose good will is worth having. 
You are strong in Conscientiousness, 
you feel in duty bound to be true 
and that your engagements are bind- 
ing, and when you promise to be 
somewhere or to do something, you 
feel that you are bound soul and body 
to the promise. You have large 
Cautiousness, which makes you watch- 
ful, and probably you have larger 
Cautiousness than you would have 
had if you had been six feet high and 
proportioned in such a way as to war- 
rant that size of head. If your body 
had been large enough to wield your 
brain well in the common duties and 
events of life, you might have had 
less Cautiousness, but when a buggy 
drives among ice carts ,and coal 
wagons it has to be on its guard all 
the time, and so if you had been 
organized like a heavy wagon, I think 
your Cautiousness would not have 
been so active. 

You have Secretiveness enough to 
conceal that which you do not wish 
to express, and you have tact which 
enables you to accomplish results in 
a smooth and easy way and some- 
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times in an unexpected way. You 
have a great deal of power over your 
facial expression, you can look sober 
when you are telling funny stories, 
and when a person is telling a story 
that nearly splits your sides with 
laughter, you can control your face 
in such a way as to look grave, and 
you can sometimes make people think 
you are stupid and do not see the 
point, but the truth is you can control 
the muscles of your face and keep 
them under restriction as long as 
circumstances require it. For exam- 
ple, if it was your vocation to be a 
collector for a commercial house, 
you could get a good many men 
to pay you where they would not 
pay most men. You have a very 
steady eye, and it is backed up by 
Firmness, Self-esteem, Combative- 
ness and Continuity and clear cut in- 
telligence, so that when you ask a 
man to pay his bill and you look him 
straight in the eye, he feels that he 
must pay, he does not think that he 
can frame any excuse that will be 
valid, and he thinks the easiest way 
will be to pay. It is, perhaps, a little 
difficult to define just what I mean, 
for when a man, who is six feet high 
and weighs 180 pounds, walks in 
somewhere and asks a man to pay his 
bill, his very presence and manner 
say, ‘‘I have come for the money 
myself and you cannot refuse me.” 
There is some excuse for such a man 
getting his money, but when you 
come in weighing only 102 pounds, 
people do not think that you are able 
to master them as the other man was, 
and they even feel that they could 
hustle you out if they thought proper 
to do so, but there is a difference, 
‘*Not by my might nor by power, 
but by my spirit, saith the Lord.” 
And so a good many things are done 
that way. 

You have large Veneration, you 
have a profound respect for those who 
deserve it, and you know how to 
carry yourself towards eminent people 
in such a way as to conciliate their 
good will, and it makes them feel that 


you deserve as much consideration as 
they do. You have an easy way of 
expressing your respect for a person 
of eminence, and there is many a man 
who wonders why it is that you have 
such power with him and that he can- 
not say ‘‘No”’ to you. In the first place 
this Veneration is a certain kind of 
magnetism in itself, and in the second 
place there is magnetism in your 
methods, and your mentality im- 
presses people with the idea that they 
must think and do as you wish them 
to, you do not have to express anger, 
or make them think that you will be 
angry if they do not do right, you 
apparently take it for granted that 
they will do right, as you expect to 
do, and you do not look for any 
wavering in the course. 

You have the power of analysis and 
criticism which enables you to study 
things in such a way as to make 
shades of meaning very effective, 
and yet they are insidious and 
not brawling. If you wanted to 
make a man feel that he would 
get the worst for it if he did 
not accomplish something that he was 
in duty bound to, you would not speak 
roughly, but you would look him 
so sharply in the face that he would 
think there was powder somewhere if 
he did not do the right thing, and so 
you rule him with your intellect, and 
the moral feelings and self-reliance 
come in to back up what the intellect 
thinks. 

You have large Mirthfulness, you 
see the droll side of life, and when 
you feel like it you can be very funny, 
and you can make other people laugh 
without laughing yourself; and it is 
your very gravity sometimes which 
makes the jokes seem so funny. If 
you wanted to assume what is called 
‘* mock gravity,” you could do that to 
good advantage on the stage. - If you 
were to undertake dramatic comedy, 
you would be perfect master of the 
position, and carry your audience with 
you. Your Mirthfulness and Imita- 
tion being large, with enough of 
Secretiveness to give you the easy 
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command of your feelings, and the 
tact to awaken the wit and the sym- 
pathy of others, your success would 
be easy and complete. Your strong 
social feelings enable you to carry the 
affectionate sympathy of others in 
your efforts to do it, with such a keen 
sense of human nature as to make 
your success easy and natural. You 
have large Sublimity, and a_ very 
keen sense of what is marvelous, 
grand and startling, and you ap- 
preciate the beautiful as well as 
the grand and immense, and your 
power of description is excellent. 
You have a clear sense of the 
meaning of words, and you have 
the power of being impressive in 
what you say. There are two 
functions of Language. One is 
to give fullness in the way of 
utterance and the other is to give 
incisive persistency without much 
noise; and we think if you want 
to make anything impressive, you 
lower your voice, and if you had 
an obstreperous or wilful boy to 
deal with, you would say to him, 
**T think you had better do this, 
for if you do not I am afraid you 
will be sorry.” And then he 
would gladly do it. You have a 
broad and a high top head, and 
this development gives you a 
sense of righteousness and duty, 
and you can impress others with 
the same feeling, and with the 
idea that ‘‘there is a Providence 
that shapes our ends.” And if you 
had a part to carry that appealed to 
the Sovereign Ruler of the Universe, 
people would feel impressed by that 
presence. In the Episcopal service 
the reader rises and says, ‘* The Lord 
is in His Holy Temple, let ail the 
earth keep silence before Him.”” And 
if that is rightly said, people feel the 
sublimity of it, but another man 
might rattle it off and the people 
would not think much about it. 
It would not move them in any 
way. Now, you have the power 
of making a thought impressive, and 
you can make it impressive by a vir- 
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tual, though to the 
Higher Power. 

You have a sense of finance, you 
appreciate the profit and loss side of 
life, and you are pretty keen in under- 
standing commercial values and com- 
mercial obligations, and you want to 
have a clear understanding of worth 
where you are under Obligations to 
people, or where people are under 
obligations to you. If you had duties 


mute, appeal 





MARSHALL P, WILDER, HUMORIST, 
or privileges involved in a contract, 
you would want everything written 
out completely and definitely, and you 
would be accurate in your statements 
and definite in your claims, and you 
would not be likely to have trouble 
with people on the score of finance, if 
they only wanted to do right ;—be- 
cause you have a clear sense of the 
rights and duties that belong to finance 
and to financial obligations. 

If you had been educated for litera- 
ture you would have made a fine 
writer, and if you had been educated 
in the direction of poetry you would 
have written poetry, and if you had 
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been educated in the domain of art 
you would have painted well, and you 
would put your soul into the work you 
had occasion to do. 

You are a good thinker and reason- 
er and a good judge of strangers. 
Your Imitation is large, you can per- 
sonify people, you could speak in the 
voice of another so that it would 
sound as though some other person 
were speaking. You could carry on 
a dialogue and imitate the two voices 
so as to make it seem quite natural. 

There is a good deal of the dramat- 
ic in you, there is also a good deal of 
the religious element and a wonderful 
amount of determination and dignity, 
but you are not quarrelsome, you gen- 
erally manage to get your rights with- 
out quarrelling and without clamoring 
for them. If you were in business 
anda man owed you something, and 
he were to talk to you about a modifi- 
cation of the’amount, you would look 
at him and say ‘‘ Why, you do not de- 
cline to pay me my Dill, do you ?” 
And that would make the man feel 
cheap and he would not hesitate any 
longer, but some men in your place 
would say ‘‘ If you do not pay me my 
bill I will call you before a magis- 
trate.”” And that stirs up ill feeling 
right away, and a man is apt to 
answer to that by saying, ‘‘ Do it if 
you like, I do not care.”” But you 
keep cool and collected, and so win 
your victory. 

You have a large brain for your 
body, and therefore you need to do 
as much as you may to make your 
body sufficient to give your brain 
adequate support. You can do this 
in part by avoiding exhaustive effort, 
use the elevator instead of walking up 
the long flights of stairs, and if you 
take exercise take it on purpose and 
do not exhaust yourself by over 
exertion. Your large brain needs a 
body half as large again as yours is, 
and, therefore, you must do by your- 
self a little as a man does by his mill 
on a small stream, he has to reserve 
power by shutting off the flow of the 
stream at times, so that when he wants 


to grind his wheat he will have some 
stored up power, as the natural flow 
of the stream is not sufficient to turn 
the mill all the time. And so you 
must rest a good deal and take proper 
and nutritious food that is easily 
converted, and then you will not need 
medicine nor assistance. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 


MARSHALL P. WILDER was_ born 
Sept. 19, 1859, at Geneva, N. Y. 
He was the son of Louis de V. Wilder, 
M. D. 

He is endowed with a large, active 
and susceptible brain, but has a small 
body, standing but about four feet 
high and weighing 102 pounds. He 
has received a good education; has 
been before the public as a ‘‘ humor- 
ist’ about twelve years, and is one of 
the most marvelous story-tellers 
known. He is everywhere received 
with favor, and especially by notables 
in England and in his native land. 
Even Gen. Grant, having once been 
introduced to him, and, meeting 
him on a street corner in New 
York, near the Park, he called a 
carriage and asked Mr. Wilder to 
take a turn in the park with him, 
and thus devoted an hour. Such men 
as Mr. Beecher, Mr. Blaine, Mr. De- 
pew, two presidents of the United 
States and the Prince of Wales have 
received him and treated him with the 
greatest courtesy—not because he is 
little and childlike in stature and ap- 
pearance, but because he has wit, 
grace and good-nature, and they feel 
that he is a sunburst of light and joy. 

He has written a book of about 
300 pages, entitled ‘‘The People 
I’ve Smiled With.” It is full of wit, 
pathos and tenderness, showing that 
though his body is small he has a big 
head and a genial heart. No sketch 
of his life and work will at all compare 
with an hour in his presence, under 
the electric influence of his wit and 
humor, and the best part of it is that 
there is no sting in his wit—he makes 
nobody unhappy and he is as modest 
as he is brilliant. A copy of the letter 
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which Mr. Beecher gave him as an 
introduction to the President will 
give some idea what so capable and 
brilliant a man thought and was will- 
ing to say of him over his own signa- 
ture: 
Dec. 24, 1886. 

Mr. PRESIDENT, DEAR SiR: Marshall 
P. Wilder desires an introduction to you, 
and since in his English career he has been 
received by the Prince of Wales and is a 
favorite with nobles and commoners of high 
degree, he will feel honored if you will 
receive him kindly. He asks nothing but 
the privilege of conferring pleasure. His 
entertainments are highly laughter-provok- 
ing and of an original character. He 
deserves great credit for making a brave 


struggle against difficulties that would have 
appalled others. He is a most worthy and 
respectable person, and his efforts in my 
church on sundry occasions have given 
very great amusement both to the children 
and to the grown folks. Yours sincerely, 
HENRY WARD BEECHER. 

And the President, when he received 
the letter, invited Mr. Wilder to come 
forward and take precedence of Gov- 
ernors and Senators that he might 
show his regard for one so cordially 
recommended. 

But one must read his book or hear 
him in public to realize how much can 
be done with so fine and large a brain 
connected with so small a body. 
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HORACE MANN, LL.D. 


By CHARLOTTE FOWLER WELLS. 


se DECLARE myself a hundred 


times more indebted to Phren- 

ology than to all the metaphysical 
works I ever read.” So spoke Horace 
Mann, one of the greatest American 
statesmen and educators of his day. 
The writer of these sketches feels 
that they would be incomplete with- 
out some mention of this friend of all 
that was good, and opponent of all 
that was evil. He was born in Frank- 
lin, Norfolk county, Mass., May 4th, 
1796, and died August 2d, 1859. His 
father, Thomas Mann, was a farmer 
in limited circumstances, and the 
education of the son was obtained en- 
tirely from the common district schools 
until the age of 20, when he began to 
prepare for college, andin six months 
fitted himselfto enter Brown Univer- 
sity. He was graduated in 1819 with 
the highest honors, and the theme of 
his oration, ‘‘ The Progressive Char- 
acter of the Human Race,” was the 
keynote of his entire life. He next 
became a student of law for a few 
months, when he was invited back to 
college as a tutor in Latin and Greek. 
In the latter part of 1821, having 
resigned his tutorship, he entered the 
law school of Litchfield, Conn.,where 
he studied for a year. He was admit- 


ted to the bar in 1823, and opened an 
office in Dedham, Mass. In 1827 he 
began his political career as a repre- 
sentative to the Legislature from 
Dedham, and his first speech in the 
House was in favor of religious lib- 
erty. From this time Mr. Mann be- 
came a leading member of the House, 
and took an active part in the discus- 
sion of important questions, especially 
such as related to morals, public 
charities, education and the welfare 
of the poor, the ignorant, or un- 
fortunate classes. He was foremost 
in procuring the enactment of laws 
for the suppression of intemperance 
and the traffic in lottery tickets, and 
for improving the system of common 
schools. 

The establishment cf the State 
Lunatic Hospital at Worcester was 
conceived by him alone, and by his 
advocacy sustained and_ carried 
through the House against the direct 
opposition of some prominent mem- 
bers. 

In 1833 Mr. Mann removed to Bos- 
ton, and at the first election after he 
became a citizen of that- city, was 
chosen a member of the State Senate. 
In 1836 he was elected president of 
the Senate. At the organization 
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of the Massachusetts Board of 
Education in 1837, he was elected 
its secretary, and for the next 


eleven years was annually re-elected 
by the unanimous vote of the Board. 
On accepting this office he withdrew 
from all other professional and _busi- 
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pense, Mr. Mann visited Europe to 
examine schools, and to obtain other 
information that might be made avail- 
able at home. His seventh annual 
report, made on his return, embodied 
the results of this tour. Probably no 
other educational document ever had 





HORACE MANN, LL.D. 


ness engagements, declined re-elec- 
tion to the Senate, abstracted himself 
entirely from political parties, and 
while he held it resolved to be known 
‘only as an educationist. He began 
at once a vigorous and thorough re- 
form in the school system of the 
State. 

Mr. Mann’s annual reports were re- 
markable documents,and excited great 
attention among the friends of educa- 
tion. In 1843, under the auspices of 
the board, but at his own private ex- 





so wide a circulation. Many editions 
were printed, not only in Massachu- 
setts, but in other States, and several 
editions were printed in England. A 
spirited pamphlet controversy arose 
between Mr. Mann and some of the 
Boston teachers on the subject of 
school discipline, which resulted in a 
triumphant victory of the former, and 
public opinion compelled the teachers 
to adopt in practice his views on dis- 
cipline and the disuse of corporal 
punishment. 
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During his secretaryship Mr. Mann 
wrote twelve long annual reports, of 
the tenth of which the Zdinburgh Re- 
view said: ‘* This volume is indeed a 
noble monument of a civilized people; 
and if America were sunk beneath 
the waves would remain the fairest 
picture on record of an ideal com- 
monwealth.”’ 

The Common School Fournal, which 
he edited and much of which he 
wrote, consists of 10 vols. 8vo. He 
published a volume of lectures on 
education at the request of the board 
He traveled over the State every 
year to hold conventions or teachers’ 
institutes, at which he often taught 
all day and then lectured in the even- 
ing. His correspondence was _ vol- 
uminous, averaging thirty letters a 
day. He was often called upon for 
legal opinions in regard to school 
matters, which he always gave 
gratuitously. He was the father of 
the Normal school in America, super- 
intended the erection of two State 
Normal school houses,and drew plans 
and gave directions for hundreds of 
others. 

He says in his ‘‘ Supplementary 
Report’ in 1848: ‘‘From the time 
when I accepted the secretaryship in 
June, 1837, until May, 1848, when I 
tendered my resignation of it, I 
labored, in this course, an average of 
not less than fifteen hours a day; 
from the beginning to the end of this 
period I never took a single day for 
relaxation, and months and months 
together passed without my with- 
drawing a single evening from work- 
ing hours to call upona friend. My 
whole time was devoted, if not 
wisely, yet continuously and cheer- 
fully to the great trust confided to 
my hands.” Only in a single instance 
was any public appointment made by 
him during this whole period unful- 
filled, and in that case his physician 
forbid his rising from a sick bed to 
meet it. 

From 1848 till 1852 Mr. Mann rep- 
resented his districtas member of Con- 
gress in Washington. 


In 1852 he was chosen president of 
Antioch College, a new institution at 
Yellow Springs, Ohio. He accepted 
the position and continued there until 
his death, laboring with great zeal 
and energy in the cause of education 
and philanthropy. Intbis institution 
Mr. Mann realized one of the most 
cherished objects of his whole edu- 
cational career, namely, to give to 
woman equal opportunities of educa- 
tion with those afforded to men. 

The following quotation from a 
letter written by Mr. Mann to a 
friend will give a vivid picture of his 
early struggles and trials and of his 
high intellectual and moral qualities: 

‘*I regard it as an irretrievable 
misfortune that my childhood was not 
a happy one. By nature I was 
exceedingly elastic and buoyant, but 
the poverty of my parents subjected 
me to continual privation. I believe 
in the rugged nursing of toil, but she 
nursed me too much. In the Winter 
time I was employed in indoor and 
sedentary occupations which confined 
me too strictly; and inSummer, when 
I could work on the farm, the labor 
was too severe, and often encroached 
upon the hours of sleep. Yet, with 
these obstructions, I had a love of 
knowledge which nothing could re- 
press. An inward voice raised its 
plaint forever in my heart for some- 
thing nobler and better. And if my 
parents had not the means to give 
me knowledge they intensified the 
love of it. They always spoke of 
learning and learned men with enthu- 
siasm and a kind of reverence. I 
was taught to take care of the few 
books we had, as if there were some- 
thing sacred about them. I never 
dogeared one in my life, nor profanely 
scribbled upon title-pages, margin or 
fly leaf, and would as soon have stuck 
a pin through my flesh as through the 
pages of a book. When very young, 
I remember a young lady came toour 
house on a visit who was said to have 
studied Latin. I looked upon her as 
a sort of goddess. Years after, the 
idea that I could ever study Latin 
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broke upon my mind with the wonder 
and bewilderment of a _ revelation. 
Until the age of fifteen I had never 
been to school more than eight or ten 
weeks in a year. As to my early 
habits, whatever may have been my 
shortcomings, I can still say that I 
have always been exempt from what 
may be called common vices. I was 
never intoxicated in my life—unless, 
perchance, with joy or anger. I never 
swore—indeed, profanity was always 
most disgusting and repulsive to me, 
and I never used the ‘vile weed’ in 
any form. I early formed the resolu- 
tion to bea slave to no habit. For 
the rest, my public life is almost as 
well known to others as to myself, 
and, as it commonly happens to pub- 
lic men, others know my motives a great 
deal better than I do.” 

Mr. Mann was twice married. In 
1830 he was married to Miss Char- 
lotte, youngest dangher of the Rev. 
Dr. Messer, for many years President 
of Brown University. She died 
in 1832. In 1843 he married Miss 
Mary Peabody, in whom he found not 
only a most affectionate and worthy 
companion, but an earnest assistant 
and sympathizer in all his educational 
labors. 

Antioch College, of which mention 
has been made, and to which Mr. Mann 
devoted the last years of his life, 
was founded by a people wishing to be 
Christians, and to be known by that 
name andthat only. They wished to 
establish a college as broad and as 
liberal as their own principles. They 
entered on the work witha zeal ex- 
ceeding their wisdom, and greatly 
impressed the public with the grandeur 
of their plans. ; 

At the dedication of the college its 
first President, Horace Mann, said: 
“It is pleasant to behold the grand 
and imposing edifice in which we 
have met; but, oh, how much more 
joyful to the heart to contemplate the 
beneficent and sacred purpose for 
which it has been erected! Let us 
dedicate it to the two great objects, 
which never can be rightfully separated 





from each other—the honor of God, 
and the service of man! And while we 
consecrate this material structure to 
duty and humanity, let us renew- 
edly consecrate our own hearts to the 
worship of our Father in Heaven, and 
to the welfare of our brethren on 
earth.”” The education and elevation 
of all men and women, alike and to- 
gether, body, mind and morals; body 
and mind as powers and instrumental- 
ities, but the moral nature, especially 
as their guiding will, in order that 
they might be powers and instru- 
mentalities for good and not evil, as 
well as that man might become more 
Godlike in himself. These were his 
hopes and aims for the college. 

Mr. Mann never sacrificed his con- 
science. As a lawyer he never 
took up a cause that he deemed un- 
just, or accepted a fee to defend a 
wrong. His first speech was in be- 
half of religious freedom; his second 
was in behalf of railroads, and so far 
as known, was the first speech on that 
subject made in any legislative body 
in the United States. He was one of 
the earliest advocates of temperance 
legislation. In 1832 he advocated a 
law for the restriction of the sale of 
intoxicating drinks, and the prohibi- 
tion of its sale on Sundays. At that 
time only two Boston men in the Leg- 
islature stood with him,—one a phy- 
sician, the other the last survivor of the 
old‘‘Boston Tea Party.” In 1837 such 
a law was passed by an overwhelming 
majority in both houses, and it then 
became his privilege as President of 
the Senate to sign the bill. 

When Mr. Mann was appointed 
Secretary to the Board of Educatica, 
in 1837, he said: ‘‘I tremble at the 
idea of the task that possibly now lies 
before me. Yet I can now conscien- 
tiously say that here stands my pur- 
pose, ready to undergo the hardships 
and privations to which I must be 
subjected, and to encounter the jeal- 
ousy, the misrepresentation, and the 
prejudice almost certain to arise ; here 
stands my mind, ready to meet them 
in the spirit of a martyr. I know one 
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thing—if I stand by the principles of 
truth and duty, nothing can inflict 
upon me any permanent harm. God 
grant me an annihilation of selfishness, 
a mind of wisdom, a heart of benevo- 
lence. There is but one spirit in 
which these impediments can be met 
with success; it is the spirit of self- 
abandonment, the spirit of martyr- 
dom. Henceforth, so long as I hold 
this office, I devote myself to the su- 
premest welfare of mankind upon 
earth.” And when he said ‘‘the wel- 
fare of mankind on the earth,” he 
meant mankind in its broadest sense. 
It included ‘‘rich and poor, man and 


woman, native and foreign, free and 
bond, white, red and black.” 

Physically, Horace Mann possessed 
a delicate constitution. He was tall 
and thin, with light complexion and 
hair; his head was high and broad in 
front, especially in the higher intel- 
lectual organs,Causality and Compari- 
son, showing a large predominance of 
the intellectual and spiritual faculties 
over the animal propensities. He was 
remarkable for integrity, wit, logic 
and taste, but above all for his gener- 
osity, indomitable spirit,intensity and 
ardor. 


(To be continued.) 





TEACHING DEAF MUTES. 


ECENT years have been marked 

by wonderful advances in 
methods for the education of children 
born with defects which place them 
at a conspicuous disadvantage in the 
pursuit of knowledge, or handicap 
them in their efforts to earn a liveli- 
hood. Prominent in this class are 
the blind, and those who are without 
the sense of hearing. Formerly the 
last named affliction was nearly always 
associated with utter inability to 
speak; but thanks to the superiority 
of modern instruction and training, a 
defective auditory sense is no longer 
necessarily a total barrier to the arts 
of oral communication. Miss Lillie 
Eginton Warren, of New York, who 
is one of the most noted and capable 
teachers in this line, has contributed 
a very instructive article on the 
subject to the Popular Science Monthly 
for January, entitled ‘‘Speech for 
Deaf Children,” in which she explains 
many points of interest relating to 
the new methods of developing and 
training dormant mental powers. One 


of the most remarkable achievements 
in the education of the deaf is the 
cultivation of their hearing, although 
the principal efforts of the teacher 
are directed to the art of ‘‘ lip-reading 
or speech-reading,” as it is called, 
We copy the following paragraphs 
which bear chiefly upon the problem 
of juvenile government, and apply in 
large measure to children of all classes: 

‘‘In the opinion of many, deaf 
persons are high-tempered, unruly, 
obstinate, and vindictive. The un- 
trained, uneducated deaf may become 
so, just as the untrained, uneducated 
child in full possession of hearing 
may grow into a dangerous brute. It 
is not the deafness that is responsible. 
Too much stress cannot be laid upon 
the importance of inculcating prompt 
obedience. ‘There is no reason why 
a deaf child should not respond 
quickly to another’s wishes. It is 
impossible to explain matters to him; 
teach him to obey, and let him learn 
by observation why he is required to 
do so. 
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“Obedience implies self-control. All 
progress, mental and moral, must be 
regulated by the greater or less amount 
of self-control. A deaf child may 
give a telling blow; unable to hear it, 
he fails to realize the degree of force 
exerted. How shall he be taught he 
has done wrong? By a blow directed 
to him? That would teach him that 
what he gave another can hurt, but 
what does he think of the adult who 
strikes him? Would he not be likely 
to feel that the older person, by giv- 
ing a blow practically indorsed its use? 
The next step would be to reason that 
it is justifiable to give one, but well to 
avoid receiving another in return. 
The best way topunishand thus teach 
the child to drop lawless expressions 
of his displeasure must be to show 
one’s power without a trace of anger. 
If he is held firmly in a chair despite 
struggles and cries, he will realize he 
is be ng controlled. He is conscious 
of his act and knows he is deprived of 
his liberty in consequence. He sees 
determination, but no anger, in the 
face of his instructor, and learns that 
tears and screams are unavailing. 
There is no need to indulge in such 
useless efforts. He has tired himself, 
only to find his keeper fresh and un- 
daunted. A slap would have suggested 
retaliation. Pinching could be easily 
returned. Thissuperior, calmstrength 
is something different and so far 
beyond his own abilities as to compel 
respect. In time the expression in 
the face is sufficient to enforce obedi- 
ence, and the handsneed rarely exert 
their firm, strong hold. 

“ The child’s conscience is formed by 
the series of impressions he receives 
- from the decided approval or disap- 
proval in the faces about him. There 
may be times when more severe pun- 
ishment is required, but rarely if 
proper training is received in early 
life. It should be remembered that 
the deaf child is not conscious of the 
effect of the unpleasant screams 
and resounding kicks he may give 
when he throws himself down some 
dayintemper. All his dramatic exhi- 
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bition may have less behind it than 
has the ‘No, I won’t!’ of the hearing 
child. We admit that the scene made 
by one and the attitude of the other 
are equally unpleasant, but the second 
may reveal greater defiance than the 
first. Speech is the expression of 
feeling, and feeling is best aroused 
through the hearing. Here isa means 
of cultivation cut off from the deaf. 
Can the education of the eye ever 
become sufficiently developed to atone 
for the loss in this direction? Most 
certainly not. The diversion made 
by hearing a remark, a laugh, a song, 
or a musical instrument, has often- 
times prevented a quarrel or broken 
a willful determination. The deaf are 
deprived of this means of receiving a 
fresh turn to thought, and this fact 
should be borne in mind when it is 
noticed that their disposition is not to 
give up a plan once adopted. 

“What the deaf may become if un- 
taught is not an agreeable picture to 
face. Some idea may be formed by 
recalling that they were classed among 
the idiotic in the years they were 
neglected and deemed unworthy of 
efforts to educate. Here isa child, 
bright, healthy and active, with an 
avenue to his brain obstructed. Rea- 
soning from limited knowledge gath- 
ered by his observations alone, he 
misunderstands many efforts to do 
well by him. He is conscious of lack 
of communication with others; in a 
little while he may be morose and un- 
happy. Givehim the speech he knows 
not, and the language thatis to hima 
sealed book. With care during the 
first years it is possible to develop an 
agreeable voice. * * * * Speech is 
related to the affections more than to 
the intellect. The prompting of the 
actions of the vocal organs comes 
from the stirring of some emotion. 
If the intensity is great, cool judg- 
ment has no influence upon the voice 
unless long experience has developed 
self-control; if fear or timidity is felt, 
results are noticeable immediately. 
The deaf child’s happy state is there- 
fore absolutely the first essential.” 
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“TEMPER” A MISNOMER. 
i the holiday number of Childhood 

one of the editors has some- 
thing to say of ‘‘temper” in chil- 
dren, and deals with it in a judicious 
way, evidently recognizing the influ- 
ence of factors in the organization 
that are but natural in their prompt- 
ing to activity. In view of the far- 
reaching scope of these elements, we 
can scarcely overestimate the impor- 
tance of properly understanding and 
training them. She says, with refer- 
ence to the common view of youthful 
irritability : 

‘*Nothing is more misunderstood 
in children, nor more injudiciously 
dealt with, than what is_ called 
temper. Really, temper is in itself 
nothing more than a form of energy, 
a vehemence in acting. Stephen 
Girard is said to have preferred as 
clerks men with strong tempers, and 
when he met one he would employ 
him and set him to work ina room 
by himself; his opinion being that 
such men were the most efficient, and 
that their energy would spend itself 
in work when removed from the 
temptation to quarrel. An irascible 
disposition, however, is rather differ- 
ent from the vehement self-will ordi- 
narily called temper. It is usually 
an accompaniment of physical weak- 
ness and has to be met by the same 
kind of tact a nurse exercises toward 
her patient, while, on the contrary, 
temper is irritated by such soothing 
methods. What it requires is a 
chance to work off its overplus of 
force; it wants to charge at some- 
thing, to storm a fortress, strike 
heavy blows, and be put in a position 
calling for precision and directness. 
Persons of this character are usually 
good shots, fearless riders and know 
how to command soldiers. In other 
words, strong temper is a kind of 
courage, a natural instinct to domi- 
nate the situation. It becomes pas- 
sion when every other outlet for it is 
suppressed. 

What should be done with a child 


possessed of this self-will is to put 
him at some work calling for muscular 
effort. Ifaboy, let him split kindling, 
make a fence, drive nails, run the 
errands; and let his playthings be 
something that he can put through 
motions, rocking horses, swings, tools. 
It is unwise to make -him perform 
labor, either physical or mental, that 
is monotonous in character. ‘The 
Arab barb makes a bad roadster.’ 
Many children that are now daily 
punished for some manifestation of 
i/-temper would be admired for their 
bright and sunny natures, if they 
were not driven to sullenness by hav- 
ing all their faculty for exertion ham- 
pered, and their fighting instinct 
wrongly aroused by opposition. The 
instinct is a proper one, in itself. 
Judiciously trained it becomes capac- 
ity for overcoming difficulties, not 
exactly after the meek and patient 
manner of perseverance, but with a 
sort of fiery resolution. Men and 
women of this character have their 
place in the world and are indispen- 
sable in some emergencies. They 
usually begin life with a large capacity 
for both love and hate, and either 
may be brought out by their early 
education. 

We may develop in a child a fairly 
strong feeling of hatred by beginning 
while he is yet in the cradle to thwart 
his will for the sake of teaching him 
submission. Strong natures never 
can learn to submit except to two 
things: the force of circumstances, 
and love. One golden rule of the 
nursery is: avoid personal encounters. 
Rancor is a century plant; it may 
blossom but once in an age, but it 
lives and grows while it seems dull 
and past blooming. A fight between 
parent and child leaves scars that no 
soothing touches of kindness can 
quite efface, and whoever conquers 
loses something that never should 
have been jeopardized, his respect for 
the character of the other. For the 
instant we cease to respect we begin 
to despise and tyrannize. It is so 
with parent as with child.” 
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HE greatest of England's physi- 
cians has just passedsuddenly 

away at the age of sixty-seven. His 
intention, as wellas his hope, was to 
‘**die in harness,” and ‘‘in harness” he 
has died. The English journals cry 
loudly that it was from overwork. 
True he habitually did the work of 
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ANDREW 


CLARK. 


two men, commencing to see patients 
three hours earlier than most physi- 
cians are astir, and giving to each 
dangerous case as much attention as 
would a young man with his first 
patient. 

But to Sir Andrew Clark, ‘‘labor 
was the life of life,"’ and the aphorism, 
such as this, that ‘‘ease was the way 
to disease,” that he was fond of quot- 


SIR ANDREW CLARK. 


ing to his patients, he exemplified him- 
self. 

Like Cornaro, the well-known Ital- 
ian centenarian, he began life handi- 
capped by physical weakness. It is 
said that when a young man he sought 
admission as physician to one of the 
London hospitals, the choice fell 
upon him, on the score ‘‘that such a 
delicate little fellow would not live 
long anyhow.”’ If like Cornaro his 
habit of labor had been to a great ex- 
tent in the open air and physical, we 
should not now be mourning the loss of 
one of the truest friends the invalids 
of any land were blest with. Sir An- 
drew had a heart for the poor sick man 
and found time for much gratuitous 
work, which was of as thorougha na- 
ture as when called upon to prescribe 
for the rich. He was Tennyson’s 
physician, Gladstone's, and many of 
the nobility consulted him. Indeed, 
it was the other work and the way he 
discharged his duties as President of 
the College of Physicians that caused 
a certain prejudice, born originally of 
his amazing popularity with aristo- 
cratic patients, to die away. 

This popularity arose partly no 
doubt from the wonderful consider- 
ateness of his heart, and his courtesy 
of manner. I remember being great- 
ly struck wi.h this when, years ago, 
I took alittle niece to see him. So 
differently from most consulting phy- 
sicians, he seemed to think it worth 
while to explain some of the mysteries 
of science to me,—an outsider to the 
charmed fraternity, and a woman! I 
had asked if the child’s tonsils could 
not be operated on. He told me 
in response that it was unsafe for so 











younga child ; that he haa pe:iformed 
the analogous operation on young 
guinea pigs, and that they invariably 
died of consumption before coming to 
maturity ; and with human beings the 
effect was much the same. 

The advice he gave me for this 
child, about twenty-five years ago, is 
much the same as what he give toa 
friend of mine the other day. No 
medicine, only a little iron, but a 
great deal of mother Nature was 
prescribed. Simplicity of living, with 
cheerful occupations, which last is 
easier for a child than for a grown up 
man, avoid the wear and tear, the 
worries and flurries of life. The 
advice he gave gratuitously to a 
nervous patent not long ago, wrote 
out at length, to a friend who was 
interested in him, may be found to 
have wider use: ‘‘ Mr. cannot 
at present be made well, but he may 
reach his best by a simple, regular 
diet, by self-effacement (dying to 
live), by light, regular daily occupa- 
tion, by the resolution to give a 
deaf ear to his trying sensations, and 
by a determined fighting and strug- 
gling to lose himself in outward 
things. To do nothing would be 
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to go backwards and downwards. 
True, he may suffer if he works ; 
nevertheless, it is best to work. 
Hundreds suffer to work. I have 
always suffered to work, but work 
keeps me where I am. I have to 
wrestle with it, but thus my antago- 
nist becomes my best helper.” 

Truly he being dead, yet speaketh. 
To such as read this magazine such 
advice comes in unison with the 
principles that they are generally 
supposed to accept. 


Louisa A’ HMUTY NAsH., 


Sir Andrew Clark was born in Aberdeen 
in 1826, and educated at Aberdeen and 
Edinburgh. In early life he was pathol- 
ogist at the Royal Naval Hospital at 
Haslar, but, in 1854, settled down in 
London, and began his long connection 
with the London Hospital. In 1858 he was 
made a Fellow of the Royal College of 
Physicians, and thirty years later succeeded 
Dr. Jenner as its President. Sir Andrew 
held many appointments in London and the 
provinces, and was the author of important 
medical papers and lectures. For many 
years he stood in the front rank of English 
consulting physicians, and after 1883, when 
he received a baronetcy on Mr. Gladstone’s 
recommendation, he was considered one 
of the first two or three leading medical 
men in London.—EDITOoR. 
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MEDICINE OR NATURE. 
(Concluded. ) 


: HE difference of opinion among 

physicians of experience is 
very marked regarding the value of 
a mooted treatment. Sometimes this 
difference of opinion, as expressed 
openly at conferences of practitioners, 
is so emphatic as to arouse wonder, 
if not suspicion. We have heard men 
gravely detail cases in which they had 
obtained good results by the employ- 
ment of acertain medicament, and then 
other men have risen in their places 
and stated, with as much evident 
sincerity, that they had tried the 
same thing in similar cases, without 
obtaining any such effect, and they 
had little or no confidence at all in 
its power. What does such difference 


of opinion argue, making allowance 
for the variation that may occur in 
dosage and manner of serving the 
drug, but that something besides the 
mixture, or tablet, was the essential 
factor of improvement. 

A shrewd observer has said that 
the young doctor on beginning prac- 
tice has twenty remedies for one 
disease, but after twenty years of 
practice has one remedy only for 
twenty diseases. This trite comment 
involves a simple alternative: either 
that there are very few remedies that 
are at all trustworthy, or recourse to 
methods suggested by a _ rational 
hygiene is followed by the most satis- 
factory results. 
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There is also the uncertainty of a 
drug’s ‘“‘acting”’ twice alike, to say 
nothing of differences of quality and 
power that may be shown by successive 
preparations even from the hands of 
the samepharmacist Probably nodrug 
employed in heart troubles is more 
commonly preferred than digitalis, 
yet it can not be trusted. This 
appears to be the opinion of the 
majority of experienced practitioners 
in this country who use it, neverthe- 
less, because they do not know 
anything better. At a recent meet- 
ing of the Toledo Medical Society, 
one physician after another ex- 
pressed opinions that reflected little 
credit on the use of digitalis. One 
said, for instance, ‘‘the drug itself is 
unreliable; you are never certain 
whether the preparation you get con- 
tains any of the active principles of 
the drug ornot. * * * In car- 
diac troubles a great deal of harm is 
done by using digitalis in cases where 
it is not indicated.” 

Another said, ‘‘ I have found all the 
preparations of digitalis unreliable. 
My experience has been that the 
American digitalis is unreliable,” and 
so on.* 

It would be easy to multiply illus- 
trations of this sort inculpating every 
drug in the pharmacist’s calendar. 
Current medical literature abounds 
with them to so great an extent that 
a rational inference would be expressed 
by the query. 

These agents of pharmacy being so 
uncertain according to your own con- 
fession, gentlemen, why do you use 
them ? 

Let us now consider the question 
more particularly from the side of 
Nature. The experienced physician 
knows that fully 75 per cent. of the 
cases of sickness occurring in society 
will run a shorter or longer course 
and recover if /et alone; and this fact 
suggests the question, whether or not, 
in the remaining 25 per cent. of 
cases with their possibilities of 
serious termination it would not be 
~* Toledo Med. and Surg. Reporter. 


the wisest course to treat them on 
the lines of our best sanitary experi- 
ence, rather than by the administra- 
tion of triturations, mixtures, and 
what not of chemistry? 

Sickness or disease is a disturbance 
of organic function, caused by the in- 
troduction into the system of certain 
alien substances, or by the doing of 
something that directly or indirectly 
interferes with the equipoise of the 
organism. This disturbance of organic 
function is manifested by the symp- 
toms, and from them the physician 
obtains the data that guide in his 
determination of the part or parts of 
the body most affected, and of the 
general nature and currency of the 
ailment. The medical attendant takes 
into account the “history ” of the case, 
which he obtains from the patient, 
and that and the symptoms guide 
him in forming a judgment with 
regard to the severity and ex- 
tent of the disease ; whether he 
has to deal with a functional trouble, 
or a condition involving actual break- 
down of organic structure, the latter 
being of course the more serious, 
although frequently enough func- 
tional disturbance, as in heart irregu- 
larity, may awaken grave apprehen- 
sion. 

Giving attention first to the relief 
of the patient from present suffering, 
the physician next attacks the cause 
or causes of the illness. Here his 
knowledge and capacity come into 
play, for he must not only discern 
the cause, but also apply the proper 
treatment to carry the patient onward 
to recovery. 

The vast majority of cases that 
appeal to the physician owe their 
existence to direct violation of the 
simple laws of health. Their history 
discovers exposure to unsanitary 
conditions, as living in an atmos- 
phere pervaded with foul gases, 
drinking impure water or toxic bever- 
ages, eating immoderately or of 
improper things, going about insuffi- 
ciently clothed, neglecting personal 
necessities, etc. To the extent that 
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the community becomes intelligent 
regarding these common causes of 
sickness, and endeavors to remove or 
avoid them, is the improvement of 
its health record. Catarrhs with 
their associated sore throats, influ- 
enzas, bronchitis, etc., are largely 
due to exposure to excessive heat or 
to cold or dampness, as the imme- 
diate cause, such exposure being, as 
a rule, a matter of carelessness or 
caprice. Then, too, most of the 
rheumatisms and dyspepsias we meet 
with are to a like extent the conse- 
quences of personal negligence, or 
an indiscreet challenging, as it were, 
of sanitary law. We need but to 
mention these facts to obtain the 
reader’s assent to the principle that 
disease is to a great degree avoid- 
able through observance of the plain 
canons of health. 

When sickness occurs, however, is 
it not rational to draw our suggestions 
for its. treatment from the domain 
of prevention? Will not a _ regi- 
men founded on cleanness, neatness, 
temperance, disinfection, pure air, 
nutrition, be promotive of the desired 
cure? If there be functional disturb- 
ance, can we not regulate the dis- 
tressed organ or organs by hygienic 
means, or the practice of those 
habits that promote its healthful 
operation? If there be certain ele- 
ments in the body that have excited 
the disturbance, they must be 
removed or rendered inert. It has 
been found that toxic elements may 
be successfully disposed of by the use 
of water, pure air and_ sunlight, 
Hundreds of physicians have testified 
to the efficacy of water treatment in 
fevers of all types. That bane of 
modern civilization, pulmonary con- 
sumption, is best treated by natural 
medication, improved climatic, rela- 


tions that permit an out-of-door life, 


good food, agreeable society. 

The writer can furnish from his 
own observation a considerable list 
of cases regarded grave and of long 
standing that were improved or cured 
by hygienic measures; one of several 


occurring to mind that had been 
pronounced beyond medical treat- 
ment was that of an Italian laborer— 
the disease, cerebro-spinal meningitis. 
All that was done for him at the 
hospital was to keep him on a water- 
bed, and covered with a wet sheet, 
and feed him regularly. -He remained 
in a state of coma for several days, 
but, to the surprise of attendants, 
came out of it, and a week later was 
able to be up. 

Another case was that of a young 
man suffering with bowel obstruction 
and enteritis. He had been treated 
for some time in the manner cus- 
tomary that employs cathartics and 
defervescents of the drug kinds, but 
rapidly grew worse and, when we 
saw him, was suffering with septi- 
cemia and greatly weakened. Re- 
peated colon douches gave him relief 
from the intestinal pain, and reduced 
the fever, and careful nursing did the 
rest. 

The ancients worshipped water and 
the sun. There was good reason for 
their reverence of these two great 
agents of nature, for both are most 
energetic factors in the procedures of 
life; the physician who goes his round 
with an armamentarium, equipped, 
so to speak, with pure water and sun- 
shine, may carry the best assur- 
ances of help to his patients. The 
fresh air excursions and seaside homes 
that have been provided by the chari- 
table for the sick, poor of New York 
have done vast good, lowering. the 
death rate among children and: bet- 
tering the health and spirits of the 
women, 

Several years ago the writer was 
one evening riding by train out to a 
suburban village. Seated near him in 
the car were two gentlemen, one elder- 
ly, who, by his talk, appeared to be a 
physician. So he proved to be. In 
the course of the exchange of remarks 
the doctor said that he had not been 
in his usual health for several days, 
when his companion said pleasantly, 
**Well, doctor, what do you do when 
you are sick ?”’ 
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“I lie off mainly; keep quiet and 
rest,” was the answer. 

**So you do not take medicine ?” 

“*‘No, rarely find it necessary. A lit- 
tle rest seems about the best thing 
for me.” 

‘‘But, doctor,” insisted the other, 
‘is not that the best thing for others, 
too, when ill?” 

**T don’t know but that it is, and in 
fact I generally advise it. Yet you 
must know that it’s a hard matter to 
convince people that they do not need 
medicine so much as rest.” 

If by rest he intended to be under- 
stood as including the stomach as well 
as the locomotive system, we are in 
harmony with him, as many cases of 
sickness are best treated by abstinence 
from food fora time, thus allowing 
the stomach and assimilating organs, 
lymphatics, etc., to regulate them- 
selves, and to eliminate from the tis- 
sues such morbific agents as have be- 
come entangled in the mesh of con- 
gestion. 

Pneumonia is a malady that offers 
an unflattering record of fatality on 
the side of drug treatment. It must 
be admitted that in most cases the 
element of debility or exhaustion is a 
conspicuous causative, and renders 
treatment of any kind uncertain, yet 
the disciples of hygiene have the bet- 
ter showing of results. An early inspec- 
tion of the-case and cold water com- 
presses to the thorax are usually effect- 
ive in reducing the temperature and 
easing the sharp pain. When we consid- 
er what hospital physicians have done 
for fever patients by baths, massage, 
etc., to the utter disuse of anti- 
pyretics, opium, ammonia, poultices, 
expectorants, antimony, potassa, etc., 
and that successfully, it is matter for 
wonder that the doctors generally do 
not follow the example. To be sure 
it is far easier and quicker to write a 
prescription or to leave a few tablets 
or drops, than to give a fomentation, 
ora rectal injection, or to prepare and 
apply a compress, yet with the prob- 
ability of doing the patient no harm 
if he is not benefited. 





All the positive advance of modern 
medicine has been on the line of 
prophylaxis or prevention. The dis- 
coveries with regard to poisonous 
elements that are causal to febrile 
conditions, and incident to systemic 
congestions and tissue change inti- 
mate the therapeutics that may be ex- 
pected to avail, and which may be sum- 
marized in—antisepsis to neutralize the 
morbific process, sedative applications 
mainly external, and properly adapted 
nutrition, for the repair of waste and 
the upbuilding of the general organiza- 
tion. Dr. Beauregard stated in the 
Revue Pedagogique of Paris last 
October what may be considered the 
gist of the matter, concluding with : 
‘* No greater benefit can be rendered 
to humanity than to spread every- 
where instruction that by proper 
hygienic treatment of the body, of 
clothing and of dwellings, all the 
noxious maladies of which I have 
spoken can be stamped out.” 

This being the case, and made a 
matter of general observance, what 
becomes of medicine ? H. S. D. 





CLIMATE AND CATARRHAL DISEASE. 


OST catarrhal troubles affect- 

ing the throat and breathing 

organs of persons living in the North- 
ern States, especially in populous 
localities bordering on the Atlantic 
Ocean or on the great lakes, are 
relieved, to a good extent, by resi- 
dence in some part of the South, par- 
ticularly where the atmosphere is of 
an equable tone. This climatic con- 
dition is found mainly in those States 
that have large areas of well timbered 
land, and at such a distance from the 
ocean that the country is somewhat 
elevated. We quite agree with Dr. 
Wile, of the Mew England Medical 


, Monthly, that there are regions in 


North Carolina and South Carolina 
and Georgia that meet the require- 
ments of those for whom a Northern 
Winter is too severe a tax upon their 
lung power. Like him, a tour south- 
ward a while since satisfied us that the 

















long-leaf pine belt combines advan- 
tages that should be recognized by 
American physicians. For the invalid 
suffering with pulmonary disease the 
pine country should be preferred to a 
sojourn in some much advertised 
European resort. Take Southern 
Pines, N. C., one of several like settle- 
ments in the pine forest, its conven- 
ience of access, good water, soft 
atmosphere and _ excellent hotel 
accommodation, at very moderate 
cost, should command attention. 
When we were there, a year ago, it 
was a little town of twenty or more 
neat cottages, reminding us of the small 
country settlements which city people 
North build up for summer living. 
There was an air of enterprise and a 
spirit of order and neatness in the 
methods of improvement _ that 
contrasted with what we had seen 
in other parts of the South. 
The people with whom we 
came in contact, intimated their 
hearty satisfaction with the plan. 
Most of them were northern people 
touring in the South or looking for 
an abode for sanitary purposes. 

The Seaboard Air Line which trav- 
erses this region not only gave us 
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views by the way that were veiy 
pleasant to the inquisitive eye, but 
conveyed us to our destination on 
time. As the road stops at important 
points, like Norfolk, Petersburg, 
Richmond, Raleigh, Weldon, Monroe, 
Augusta, Athens, Atlanta, it connects 
with steamers and railroads that 
reach all parts of the South and 
North. Time from New York City 
by rail is about sixteen hours, but 
the more comfortable way, to our 
mind, for the traveler va New York, 
is to take steamer for Norfolk, or if 
he go via Baltimore, to make the 
night trip by steamer from Chesa- 
peake Bay. In Food, Home and 
Garden a writer speaks very cordially 
of the Southern Pines region as very 
appropriate for colony settlement 
and fruit growing. The soil is well 
adapted to vineyards and small fruits, 
while its easy communication with 
leading market centres has an advan- 
tage that the enterprising culturist 
can appreciate. To people of vege- 
tarian preferences, the country down 
that way seems to us to offer special 
inducements for profitable enterprise 
and social independence. D. 








NOTES IN ANTHROPOLOGY. 





Heredity Subject to Will.—In 
The Fortnightly Review, Dr. C. H. Pearson 
presents the optimistic side of heredity, 
which is too often unthought of in contem- 
plating the illshumanity is heirto. He says, 
‘*Science has not said its last word yet 
upon this question of heredity. Even 
history can assure us that the cumulative 
transmission of qualities does not always 
or necessarily work for evil. Every great 
European race has revised itself siowly out 
of savagery, and has gradually acquired 
new qualities, while it has eliminated 
many of the worst parts of the old. We 
know of our own ancestors—German and 
Norse—that they were prone to homicide, 
that they plundered and enslaved freely, 
that they were coarse livers, and that they 


regarded technicalities more than substan- 
tial equity in their courts of justice. Their 
women were easy to take offence, slow to 
forgive, and merciless in their vengeance. 
We can point to no particular epoch of 
regeneration, but we see that at the end of 
a few centuries there has been an enormous 
change for the better in all these particu- 
lars. Neither has this been only by the 
gradual dying out of violent and unscrup- 
ulous men. Violent men have often been 
masterful, and it is the masterful men, asa 
rule, who are founders of families. The 
cause is rather what Pope has explained 
with his usual lucidity, that Cataline’s 
rapacity and Czsar’s  profligacy were 
means, not ends—ambition was the vice. 
‘*In that remarkable series of books in 
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which Mr. Tola has traced the fortunes of 
a family, he repeatedly exhibits the 
changes, which may be produced by a 
slight modification of characicr and circum- 
stances. The son of a strong woman, 
possessed by ambition and shrinking from 
no crime to attain his ends, is a man of 
science and a philanthropist ; the daughter 
of the woman of the town is given up to 
works of piety. Higher intellectual inter- 
ests and an educated moral sense qualify 
in Dr. Pascal, the tenacity of purpose which 
is common to him with his mother; and it 
is easier still to understand how the two 
sides of the historical Magdalene’s charac- 
ter are represented in Nana and her 
daughter. We may accept the doctrine of 
heredity in itsextreme form and yet believe 
that its apparent consequences are perpet- 
ually eluded, as new combinations of race 
are formed or as training and environment 
determine life.” 


Food Habits of the Indians.— 
The taste for sport, for the sake of killing, 
seems to be cultivated and enthusiastically 
enjoyable to the people, who, shut in by the 
tame life of civilization, take periods of 
wild frenzy, in which success is counted by 
slaughter, and not by supplying the need 
for food. The Indian, even in the savage 
state, kills, as does the animal, to sate his 
appetite; once fed, he kills no more until 
again hungry. The uncomplaining man- 
ner in which Indians, in a savage state, go 
without food, is wonderful. To the uncul- 
tivated savage, regular meals are unknown; 
and as the animal feeds at any time, when 
food is obtainable, or if the Indian catches 
fish, the squaw immediately heats the stones 
and cooks; or if he shoots game, the meal 
is immediately prepared, and each will eat 
an enormous quantity, until sated, and 
there is no further need for exertion, for all 
are full. When again hungry, again they 
hunt. Itis the industry of the squaws that 
provides grain and some reserves when the 
meat supply falls short, consisting of jerked 
meat, dried fish and acorns. When the 
government was colonizing the wild and 
savage bands taken from South Dakota, 
Colorado and California upon the lands in 
the Indian Territory, the Modocs, from the 
lava beds of California, and the Nez Perces, 
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the Utes and Sioux, from the deserts of 
Dakota and Utah, were of a very low type 
in physical development, The Modocs, 
short of stature, the men scarce five feet 
high, and the squaws about four feet, filthy 
and squalid, took to their new home, gath- 
ered the acorns by the bushel, economized 
grasshoppers, snakes and earth-worms, and 
besides grew fat on government rations, 
and by the wise help of the Quaker agent 
and his aids, women teachers, became 
peaceful and humanized, and made such 
rapid strides toward industry and civilized 
habits that they now have cultivated fields, 
good houses or cabins, and many herds, 
and in the short term of years since their 
colonization, have changed beyond what 
could have been hoped, for the better, 
though still governed by tribal traditions 
and the communistic ownership of land, 
and still retaining their old superstitious 
dances, rites and ceremonies. 

The Nez Perces, the Utes, and a small 
portion of a tribe of southern Sioux would 
not take to the lands provided for them in 
the reservation, which was a better tract 
than that which the Modccs have made to 
smile with ripe fields of grain and wide 
pastures. Fierce, untractable, discon- 
tented, the bands would wander away, 
seeking the desert lands from which they 
had been removed; and when they had 
nearly starved, the herds of buffalo being 
gone and the water supply becoming inade- 
quate to supply the increased demand 
made by irrigation for the cattle ranches 
of the white settlers nearer the base of the 
great mountains, they were driven to plun- 
der to escape starvation. So persistent 
were they in their attempts to wander back 
to the barren deserts, whence they came, 
that most of them were indeed returned 
and placed upon a government reservation, 
served rations by the Indian agent, and 
have made slow progress toward civiliza- 
tion, if any. These Indians were of a 
different blood. 

The Nez Perces particularly illustrated 
the strong bent of heredity and the result 
of in-and-in breeding, exhibiting marked 
mental characteristics of a single race in a 
particular line. Fortitude developed to 
ferocity, courage and cunning to foolhardi- 
ness, restlessness against civilizing influ- 
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ences amounting to animalism, blind in its 
striving against restraint of any kind, even 
to receive proper provision for nourish- 
ment, Indeed, many of the countenances 
exhibited the sullen ferocity of the moun- 
tain lion, combined with the cunning dis- 
played in the countenance of the fox, and 
among the women especially, the snarling 
of the prairie wolf.— Popular Science News. 


The Fuegians.— The American 
Anthropologist quotes the following from 
Dr. Rudolph Martin, of the University of 
Zurich, in regard to the Fuegians, with 
regard to whom he has published an 
exhaustive study based upon twenty-one 
skeletons, fifty-eight skulls and a consid- 
erable number of preparations of muscles, 
viscera, etc. The race is of short stature, 
with reddish brownskin, straight black hair, 
andsmall, dark browneyes, Theirskullsare 
mesocephalic, brachyfacial, with narrow, 
retreating brow, and a slight sagittal crest. 
The lumbar curve is slight, the upper 
extremity relatively long when compared 
with the lower. They are undoubtedly of 
the American type, differing, however, 
from their neighbors, the Patagonians, 
Arancanians, and Pampas Indians, while 
resembling more or less the Botocudos, 
Tapnios, Guarani, and Ayswara. They 
show also a certain resemblance to the 
fossil race of Lagoa Santa, and the hypo- 
thesis of Donikers, that these widely 
separated tribes are relics of a former race 
that inhabited the continent before the 
present stocks, appears probable. As to 
affinities with foreign races, Dr. Martin 
holds that it is not to the Mongols, to 
Japan, or to the Polynesian islands 
we should look, but rather to Europe. 
The crania appear to show relationships 
with the oldest type known, the quaternary 
skull? of Neanderthal and Spy. Geologi- 
cal and phytogeographic evidence show 
that in Toesnic times the continents were 
connected by a strip of land through 
Iceland and Greenland. No _ certain 
deductions can, however, be made until 
careful examinations are made of the other 
ethnic aboriginal groups. 


Music in Wales.—In Wales, says a 
writer in the Westminster Review, every 
church and chapel in every village and 


town has its choir, often numbering sixty, 
seventy, or a hundred voices, and every 
choir has its musical prodigies, leaders of 
parts, mayhap, who have never had a 
lesson in music in their lives, or some 
uncouth colliers, or tip girls, with voices 
which, had they been trained and developed, 
might have made of them.Edward Lloyds 
or Antoinette Stirlings. District after 
district has its ‘‘united choral union,” 
which will take up the study of some work 
of the great masters, and deliver it at an 
annual concert, or Christmas festival, not 
in the pale, flickering, dispassionate style 
which is common enough in the renderings 
of most musical societies of English 
cities at the public concerts or rehearsals, 
but in that vigorous, forcible, impetuous 
manner that reminds the auditors of the 
rush and swirl and tone of the Cambrian 
mountain torrents. The force of it, the 
emotional fervor, the richness of volume, 
the tone and timbre in it—these are things 
not to be forgotten. The same qualities in 
alesser degree may be observed in the 
singing of any small chapel choir within 
the boundaries of Wales. You will never 
hear such singing as you may hear on 
quiet Sunday evenings from some Welsh 
hillside sanctuary, by a choir of working 
lads and lasses, conducted by some rough- 
and-ready, unkempt, self-taught musician. 
Music, then, we assert, is the very soul and 
kernel of the Welsh nature. A musical 
ear isthe national birthright. Every Welsh 
preacher who immigrates to an English 
church finds the greatest difficulty in 
abstaining from that weird, peculiar intona- 
tion of his sermon, which is known as the 
howyl, and which is often strange and 
objectionable to English ears. Another 
remarkable and subtle fact which will be 
interesting to the reader, and at the same 
time significant of the sensitiveness of the 
Welsh musical ear, is that it is positive 
discord to many among the Welsh congre- 
gations, if the minister in ‘‘ giving out” the 
first verse of the hymn, does not so pitch 
his voice that it shall be in harmony with 
the key in which the tune has prelimi- 
narily been played by the instrumentalist. 
The disposition to form singing societies 
is a peculiarity manifested also among the 
Welsh residents of the United States. 
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Ex fronte, ex capite, ex vultu, etiam 
in ipso orts silentio natura loguttur. 
PLATO. 


February, 1894. 


CHARLES F. DEEMS. 
HE passing away of this earnest, 
spirited and industrious min- 
ister is a notable event in the later 
history of New York, for he was one 
of those who had been identified with 
the active prosecution of those 
interests that relate to the elevation 
of the people. Coming to New York 
in the prime of his manhood he at 
once went to work in that broad, 
missionary spirit which always charac- 
terized his expression. He had 
suffered much ia the South during the 
Civil War, but his hopeful, cheery 
nature found opportunity and means 
among strangers for the assertion of 
that gospel of which the leading 
motive is peace and goodwill. A 
true Southerner, of warm feeling, he 
nevertheless adopted the better part 
of the reconciler, and his articles in 
the Watchman and his example had a 
marked effect in some quarters. He 
made friends and ere long had estab- 
lished a religious work of a 
unique character—the Church of the 
Strangers. 
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Dr. Deems’ success in this noble 
effort was alone sufficient to give him 
prominence, but he wasa busy man in 
all fields related to his church minis- 
try. As an author and co-operator 
in public and private undertakings 
for the promotion of the moral and 
educational welfare of the masses he 
was energetic and efficient. 
he had lived 


Born in Baltimore 

















DR. CHARLES F. DEEMS. 


about forty-five years South before 
coming North, but here his activity 
had its best fruitage in the natural 
consequences of the preparation and 
discipline of the earlier years” Up 
to the time of the paralytic attack 
that finally ended in death, such was 
his activity and sprightliness that no 
one who did not know Dr. Deems 
would have thought him nearly 
seventy-five years of age. His short 
but very erect figure, his rapid, 
elastic movement, his lively, happy 
talk, intimated the vigor and fresh- 
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ness imported commonly to much 
younger men. 

We knew him well, for among the 
first acquaintances made on his 
coming to New York were those 
connected with the management of 
the house and _ publications of 
Fowler & Wells, and from that time 
to the close of his career it was com- 
mon for him to drop into this office 
almost weekly, for a talk. 

One of the last, if not the very 
last, of his appearances in public, 
before the paralytic stroke, was on 
the occasion of the dinner given by 
the Alumni of the Institute in October, 
1892. The happy speech that he 
made on that occasion was published 
in the JouRNAL of December follow- 
ing. So, in speaking of him we can, 
like many others of our community, 
refer to him as a friend practically 
interested in our work, because its 
object, like his own cherished pur- 
poses, is to promote the welfare of 
society. 

He was ambitious by nature, and 
sought success and reputation, but he 
was no self-seeker in the crass 
meaning of the term. He sought to 
be useful to his fellow-creatures, and 
in ways that would be manifest. His 
organization was of a rare quality, 
and being supplemented by excellent 
vital resources, its sensitiveness and 
activities were well maintained. 
There were in his experience certain 
trials of a severe character that 
must have taxed greatly his mental 
and physical strength, but in his 
public life there was no intimation of 
strain. The manner and expression 
of the man were buoyant and cheerful, 
the voice kindly, and as full as ever 
of hopeful suggestiveness. Few men, 





even of his profession, with whom 
we have come in contact, im- 
pressed us in so tender and lovable 
a way, and this opinion we share with 
that large circle of New Yorkers who 
knew Dr Deems. The portrait 
which we have been fortunate enough 
to get, is an excellent likeness of the 
man, in form and expression, showing 
his character of kindness and good 
will and intellectual culture; espe- 
cially does it exhibit that type of 
organism which befits one for the 
place of moral and religious leader in 
the every-day walks of life. 
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SUGGESTION AND SOCIAL RESPON- 
SIBILITY FOR CRIME. 
T needs no proof at this time for 
the demonstration of mental epi- 
demics, the transference from one 
person to another, or from one com- 
munity to another of forms of mental 
disease that work out most seriously 
destructive results. The fact has 
been proven many times, and latterly 
we have had most ‘striking illustra- 
tions of it; all going to show that 
to the untrained, unstable, immoral 
mind there are times when its re- 
ceptivity to evil suggestion is so 
marked that a trifling thing may set 
into activity excesses of conduct often 
of a most unexpected nature. 

A writer in one of the New York 
journals remarked in terms that ex- 
presses the sentiment of most think- 
ing people in the community: 

‘*There seems to be a subtle law 
that controls insane demonstrations 
in large communities. The assassi- 
nation of Lincoln by Wilkes Booth 
brought to light a whole hissing nest 
of would-be assassins. The hideous 
taking-off of Garfield by Guiteau 
seemed to stir a violent ebullition 
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among an uncanny crowd. The mur- 
derous attack upon Russell Sage by 
Norcross was immediately followed 
by a startling series of dangerous 
outbreaks on the part of the crack- 
brained fraternity. It will be remem- 
bered that Dr. John Hall, about that 
time, barely escaped the bullet of a 
crank fired point blank at him as he 
was entering his Fifth avenue resi- 
dence. And now the shocking 
assassination of Carter Harrison by 
the madman Prendergast’ gives 
another stir to crankism. These 
dangerous and often fatal demonstra- 
tions of excited cranks are occurring 
with a frequency that calls for extraor- 
dinary measures for their preven- 
tion. The subject presents a serious 
and difficult problem. The phases of 
insanity are so varied, and the shades 
of distinction between them are so 
thin and delicate, that at first it would 
seem utterly impossible to devise any 
means for the regulation of such a 
stealthy and subtle enemy. The 
milder forms of insanity are always 
the most dangerous to the public, as 
they are invariably accompanied with 
a preternatural slyness and shrewd- 


ness, and especially from the 
fact that the supposed inoffen- 
sive character of the supposed 
crank throws the public off its 
guard,” 

But in all this discussion and 
condemnation of the _ so-called 


‘*crank,” with his or her liability to 
be set on to the doing of some 
criminal act, we make little reference 
to the proximate causation of the 
setting on, although in many and 
most conspicuous forms it stares us 
in the face constantly, and those who 
may have personal relations to the 
causal influences are fully aware of 
their insidious or direct effect upon 
immature and unreliable minds. As 
Health Commissioner Wingate, of 
Milwaukee, has intimated, we know 
that no alienist, or any one conver- 
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sant with the effect of suggestion 
upon the susceptible, will deny that 
many conventional and legalized 
practices and enterprises exist that 
are constantly inducing or promoting 
the occurrence of outlawry or 
disaster. The sensation mongering 
of the newspapers, the printing of 
elaborate and high-seasoned accounts 
of murders and other crimes, and the 
details of criminal prosecutions, and 
scattering them broadcast over city 
and country, what effect can these 
things have other than to induce 
unhealthful mental conditions of 
varying degrees of morbidity in a 
large proportion of their readers, and 
in many of susceptible and inflam- 
mable temperament to produce an 
excitement that on opportunity bursts 
out in the manner described in the 
published recitals. Thus it is that 
the report of some atrocious act of 
brutality or vice is followed by a 
series of acts quite similar in kind. 

Who can doubt that the effect of 
the common theatrical posters, with 
their representation of duels, murders, 
and other blood-curdling scenes in 
the absurd plays introduced by most 
managers to-day, must be damaging 
tothe moral integrity of certain minds, 
and furnish them the _ expression 
necessary for an outburst of crimi- 
nally reckless action. 

Can not something be done to stem 
the tide of publicity in this line? We 
have societies for charity innumerable, 
all working to better the condition of 
the poor. There are societies whose 
motive is the suppression of evil by 
methods more or less prophylactic. 
From time to time we hear of action 
on their part, but it would appear to 
be mostly of an ex post facto sort. 
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What is needed is the removal or then will there be good reason that 
destruction of the causes, the modern civilization boasts of its supe- 


suggestive modi of vice and crime. 

Our boasted civilization is remark- 
able for two things certainly : capacity 
for producing neurotic or impaired 
mental conditions of varied types, 
and for devising methods for their 
treatment and possible cure. These 
two features are correlative, the 
second growing out of social necessity 
as caused by the first; but neither 
may be said to glorify our moral 
progress. 

Society has no excuse for the exist- 
ence of the thousand soul-and-body 
destroying influences but its own tol- 
eration of them. They rear them- 
selves aloft blatant and brutal under 
the protection of the very men who 
have sworn to care for the well being 
of the people. Society is responsible 
for its officials; it creates them as it 
creates the laws that they are sup- 
posed to carry intoeffect. The laws, 
good ones toa degree, exist on the 
statute books of the State that need 
but enforcement to correct the many 
open, self-damning abuses of decency 
and order. 

When the causes of physical and 
mental corruption no longer chal- 
lenge eye and ear in every highway 
and by-way, and the graceless minions 
of vice and crime are no longer per- 
mitted to spread their toils where 
youth and age congregate; when the 
liquor seller, the procuress, the 
showman, the charlatan, the quack, 
and the mercenary news-writer dare 
not venture out of the dark and slimy 
corners into which an outraged public 
sentiment has driven them—if-indeed 
they survive the ban of condemnation 
imposed by a purified community, 


riority over the past. The triumphs of 
literature and science are empty and 
vain without an accompaniment of 
moral and spiritual uplift. True 
advancement means more than intel- 
lectual acquirement and _ stores of 
material wealth, for it includes that 
well being which reflects a practical 
sympathy and a sincere loyalty from 
soul to soul. 

At such a stage of evolution there 
will be no need of vigilance concern- 
ing the effect of suggestion, because 
the trend of influence will be to elevate 
and refine, not to depress and debase. 
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WARRANTED CRITICISM.—When one 
has reason to believe that a writer on 
mental science owes much of his best 
thought to readings or the teaching 
of phrenological authors, and finds 
him taking occasion to say unkind. 
and untrue things concerning them, 
he feels prompted to the expression 
of indignant criticism. Our corre- 
spondent, Mr. Howerton, whose com- 
munication is printed in this number, 
has something to say with reference 
to a recent book, which is in some 
respects an improvement upon the 
common tenor of text books relating 
to the study of mind. He finds 
that parts of special value have a 
kindred relation to the views and 
teachings of the phrenological writ- 
ers, yet the author not only ignores 
any indebtedness to them for light 
and suggestion, but actually treats 
them with open indignity. On this 
account Mr. Howerton writes in the 
spirit of pungent criticism that char- 
acterizes his remarks and shows very 
clearly the grounds of his reflections. 
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THE REY. DR. LYMAN ABBOTT AND 
HIS ESTIMATE OF PHRENOLOGY. 
Dr. Lyman Abbott, the editor of 

the Outlook (formerly the Christian 
Union), and successor to Henry Ward 
Beecher as pastor of Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, is so well known as a leader 
of advanced religious thought and 
higher educational work in _ this 
country, and has manifested by his 
public utterances and methods such 
an interest in Phrenology and evident 
appreciation of the subject, that we 
were recently led to ask him for his 
estimate of the science as an aid in 
the study of mind and character. We 
received the following reply, which 
will certainly be of interest to our 
readers: 





Dear S1r:—In answer to yours of 
Jan. 4, Phrenology may be regarded 
under two aspects; as a psychical 
system of classification of faculties, 
and as a craniological system, based 
on the doctrine that each faculty has 
its appropriate place in the brain, and 
that the capacity of. the brain can be 
adjudged by the shape of the skull. 
Of the second aspect of Phrenology, 
I have very little knowledge, except 
in avery general way. But I have 
found the first aspect, the classifica- 
tion of faculties, by far the most 
convenient for practical use-in the 
study of mental phenomena and in 
the popular treatment of mental and 
moral phenomena in the press and in 
the pulpit. For this purpose, I think 
on the whole that Spurzheim has been 
more serviceable to me than any 
treatise on psychology which I have 
ever read, and I have read a good 
many. 

Yours sincerely, 
LYMAN ABBOTT. 


We are exceedingly pleased to note 
that the Doctor recognizes the two- 
fold aspect of the subject, which is 
so generally disregarded even by 
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those who give not a little study to 
the science. Having a very predomi- 
nant philosophical intellect, and hence 
comparatively little appreciation of 
anatomical technicalties, Dr. Abbott 
naturally sees the philosophical rela- 
tions of the subject first. 

Asa broad thinker and critic, he 
discerns the value of an analysis of 
the mental faculties, such as Phren- 
ology affords, and it is not at all 
surprising that he should be unfa- 
miliar with the details of organology, 
or the art of measuring and balan- 
cing the various diameters and rela- 
tive developments of individual 
crania—an art which may be com- 
pared to the playing of a difficult 
musical instrument, such as the 
piano or the violin, the mastery of 
which is possible only asa result of 
years of patient daily practice. 

This leads us to remark, and we 
wish to state it with distinctness and 
emphasis, that Phrenology may be of 
infinite advantage to educators in 
general, and also in all minor affairs 
of life, considered simply as a system 
of mental philosophy; that is, with- 
out reference to its organology, or 
application as anart in estimating the 
development of special portions of 
the brain in individuals. For exam- 
ple, teachers who, from the circum- 
stance or tneir intimate daily associ- 
ation with their pupils, have abun- 
dant opportunities to observe exhibi- 
tions of character, may, by the aid of 
Phrenology, more thoroughly and 
completely understand the nature of 
those manifestations which they see 
constantly, but of which their knowl- 
edge would necessarily be imperfect 
and vague if they depended upon any 
other means. 
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PERSONAL. 

THE Rev. CHARLES H. PARKHURST, the 
President of the Society for the Prevention 
Ee of Crime, is rather 
below medium 
height, and 
weighs only 140 
pounds, but he is 
exceedingly wiry; 
he has black hair 
and eyes, dense, 
close fibre, and is 
eminently adapt- 
ed for any work 
requiring tenacity 
and endurance. 
His head is much 
wider in the re- 
gion of the ears 
than one would 
suppose from the diameter of the forehead. 
He is very combative, and has the thor- 
oughness and intense energy which come 
from Destructiveness, and the persistence 
of large Firmness, which latter quality is 
very noticeable in the height of his head 
on a line with the ear. In many respects 
Dr. Parkhurst’s head is the opposite of 
that of Dr. Lyman Abbott, which is narrow 
between the ears and remarkably broad in 
front. He has rather small Cautiousness, 
as shown by the narrow back top head, 
and scarcely knows the meaning of fear. 
The frontal lobes are very long, and his 
intellect is probably one of the most pene- 
trating, incisive, brilliant in the 
country. He has great perception of 
detail, memory, sense of Human Nature, 
and marvelous powers of criticism and 
analysis. His brain is intensely active, 
and his intellect has been cultivated toa 
very high pitch. His forehead is not 
strikingly large, but it is almost entirely 
devoted to the intellect, and the convolu- 
tions of his brain must be compact and 
closely woven in the highest degree. 














DR. PARKHURST, 


and 


Tuos. S. Byrnes, Superintendent of 
Police of New York City, is well propor- 
tioned, rather tall, and fine looking; his 
head is large, and for the most part typically 
Irish. He hasthe long backward extension 
from the ear showing the tender regard for 
children peculiar to those of his nationality, 
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also a good deal of Friendship and love for 
the opposite sex. He is a very fatherly 
man, and cares for the criminal class over 
which he has jurisdiction with as much 
sympathy as is consistent with the ends of 
justice. He has a good degree of Com- 
bativeness, and enough Destructiveness for 
ordinary needs, but the latter-quality never 
becomes cruelty. He is also very secretive 
when he wishes to be, but not without 
occasion. That is, he can be very non- 
committal and evasive if he has a secret 
which he ought to keep, but he does not 
care for mystery on its own account. For 
example, he is a Freemason, but does not 
often attend the lodge. Caution is large; 
he is very guarded, careful and considerate. 
Acquisitiveness is very moderate. He can 
appreciate the power of money, but he is 
not miserly. He has more self-esteem, 
independence and self-reliance than Irish- 
men generally, and from the appearance of 
his head, it was not natural to him, but is 
a result of his 
long years in the 
exercise of au- 
thority. Appro- 
bativeness is fully 
developed, but he 
is not carried 
away by vanity. 
He has a great 
deal of Benevo- 
lence, and his in- 
tellect is well bal- 
anced; the Percep- 
tives are especial- 
ly large, which 
give him wonder- 
ful capacity for 
detail, The sense of Human Nature is very 
keen; his hair, which was naturally black, 
formerly came down very low in the center 
of the upper forehead, which is the sign of 
detective talent. He has also enough 
planning ability to anticipate the future. 
His success is largely the result of the 
perfect health and symmetry of his brain; no 
one element unduly controls another. 
Altogether, the organization is strong and 
eminently practical, 














SUPT. BYRNES, 


Joun R. Fettows, District Attorney of 
New York city, has a superb organization as 
to health, vigor, elasticity and general 
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working facility. His brain appears to be 
a hemisphere in form, nearly everything in 
the basilar regions being large. He has 
the mental vital temperament; is rather 
stockily built, and 
has great capacity 
for enjoying life, 
but is not remark- 
ably mellow, gen- 
ial or sympa- 
thetic. His activ- 
ity and intensity 
in expressing his 
interest in people 
may convey the 
idea that he is 
more friendly and 
affectionate than 
he really is at 
heart. He has tre- 
mendous energy 

















J. R. FELLOWS. 
and ability to grapple with intricate matters. 
But he is probably in danger of attempting 
too many things at one time to secure the 


best results. He seems to have money- 
making talent, and bends most of his 
strength to the execution of practical affairs. 

The perceptives are enormous; he has 
great memory and Constructiveness, which 
give him almost boundless capacity for 
executive management. Such a man 
would be exceedingly efficient in a large 
manufacturing business, or in superintend- 
ing lines of railroads, ships, or any form 
of transportation machinery; he would be 
able personally to inspect all the details 
pertaining to the rolling stock of a railroad, 
and in whatever he would undertake he 
would be a veritable engine for work. 

From the phenomenal smoothness and 
roundness of his top head we should infer 
that in morals, religion and matters of 
reform he would be a utilitarian, and but 
little interested in any purely theoretical 
views or methods. He should be sharpand 
incisive in his logic, keen and penetrating, 
and eminently adapted to any labor requir- 
ing knowledge of the concrete or actual 
world, and he doubtless might have become 
as eminent in surgery as he has done in 
law. 

De.ancey Nico.i., Ex-District Attorney 
of New York city, is a fine illustration of 
the Mental Temperament; he has remark- 
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able fertility and activity of brain, and is 
able to work with rare brilliancy, enthusi- 
asm and effectiveness, although his endur- 
ance is not so great as could be desired. 

His social feelings are responsive and 
warm ; he is very magnetic, and will make 
many friends; he should be on his guard 
as to all his appetites. He is singularly 
sensitive as to all sights and sounds. and 
everything that happens within the scope 
of his perceptive faculties. 

He is courageous and rather relishes a 
battle ; but as his brain is his strongest 
weapon, he will prefer it toany other. His 
head indicates great appreciation of and 
power to please the opposite sex. Appro- 
bativeness is evidently large. His frontal 
lobes are both large and active, well 
balanced and x 
highly cultivat- 
ed. The outer 
angle of the eye- 
brow does not 
show very large 
Order, but in 
the main the 
forehead is fine- 
ly balanced. 
The prominent 
eyes indicate 
fluency in 
speech, and with 
his tem pera- 
ment he should 
be a fine orator. The fullness over the 
eyes and the general plan of his organiza- 
tion betoken great power to receive im- 
pressions, gather facts and information of 
every kind. The middle section of the fore- 
head shows memory, and the upper portion 
is also full at Causality and Comparison, 
which, combined, would make him com- 
prehensive in all his mental operations. 

















DELANCEY NICOLL, 


James R. SOVEREIGN, the new General 
Master Workman of the Knights of Labor, 
Terence V. Powderly's successor, appearsto 
have almost a typically American tempera- 
ment; that is, a predominance of closely 
woven brain and sharply defined muscles, 
with a good degree of bone. At least his 
head shows the qualities most conspicuous 
in the American character. There is not 
much Friendship or attachment. He may 
make numerous friends, butit willbe don, 
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on the line of moral force, and by industry 
and devotion tusome principle, He does not 
seem to have as much attachment for indi- 
viduals as enthusiasm for the many. He 
has more love of children than adhesive- 
ness to friends in 
general, and will be 
interested in pro- 
tecting and helping 
the cause he advo- 
cates with much the 
same feeling thata 
mother bird has for 
her brood. 
He has 
Firmness and small 


large 





Continuity, which, 


SOVEREIGN. in his profile por- 


, % 


traits, are conspicu- 
ous in the height of the head on a line 
with the ear, and the falling off at the top of 
the back head. He is evidently a man of 
immense will power, and able to accom- 
plish a great deal in the face of opposition. 
This quality of persistence is augmented by 
the sloping off of his frontal top head at 
Reverence, Imitation, Spirituality, Mirth- 
fulness, Suavity and Ideality, which havea 
great deal to do with the disposition to sub- 
mit to existing conditions. His headisofa 
form frequently seen among free-thinkers 
and workers in various phases of reform. 

In the sharply defined lower forehead are 
the unmistakable indications of great prac- 
tical talent, keen observation, power to es- 
timate facts,and physical conditions of every 
kind, events, and especially all phenomena 
pertaining to Human Nature. 

The upper forehead is not wide at Caus- 
ality, but there is that appearance where 
the hair begins which shows judgment of 
Human Nature. He should be a sharp, 
quick and ready man in all intimate rela- 
tions with people; and as an executive 
manager in charge of correspondence, ob- 
taining supplies, as a worker in establish- 
ing ways and means, particularly in in- 
specting work and workmen in a practical 
he would be remarkable. Without 
being profound, original or heavy in his 
methods, he has extraordinary availability 


way, 


of talent, and will accomplish more than 
would be expected of him from the mere 


size of hishat. The brain he has he can 
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and does use, and the brain he lacks is 
chiefly of a kind which, in his work, is not 


likely to be missed. 


Another American is immortalized among 
the great men whose momuments make 
Westminster Abbey a sacred spot to the 
two nations that have a common language. 
The unveiling a month ago of the memorial 
windows to James Russell 
the Chapter-house of 


Lowell, in 
the Abbey, is an 
incident in the life of these kindred peoples 
that should give actual 
right-minded and among 
them, not only in its recognition of a poet 
and scholar whose work belongs to both 
nations, but in its indorsement of the man 
who has done so much to bring each closer 
to the other. The names of Great Britain’s 
distinguished men who subscribed to the 
memorial fund indicate the estimation in 
which the American diplomatist was held 
among them; for not only the great nobles 
of the kingdom, but leading members of the 
higher aristocracy of science, art and letters 


pleasure to every 


man woman 


united in thetestimonial. We read among 
these the names of Professors Tyndall and 
Bryce, Sir John Lubbock, George Meredith | 
Alma-Tadema, Sir Frederick Leighton, 
Leslie Stephen, Dr. Conan Doyle, Canon 
Farrar, Chief Justice Coleridge, the Dukes 
of Westminster and Argyll, Earl Rosebery 
and Lords Brassey and Playfair, 
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The New York Independent has just com- 
pleted its forty-fifth year. Tne personal 
history of this old weekly is interesting. 
The original proprietors were Messrs. Seth 
Hunt, Jonathan Hunt, Simeon Chittenden, 
Theodore McName and Henry Bowen, of 
whom only Mr. Bowen, its present proprie- 
The first editors were 

m, the Rev, Joseph P, 
Thompson, Dr. Richard S. Storrs and Dr, 
Joshua Leavitt, of whom Dr, Storrs is the 


tor, is now living. 
Dr. Leonard Bac 


only one left. In the days of the late war 
this paper exercised a very important in- 
fluence, Mr. Beecher being the chief con- 
tri utor. Behind him stood, it might be 


said, all New England sentiment. 
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{: fur {a respondents, 


“ GeneRAL INTEREST” ONLY WILL 
be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if correspondents shall expect us to give 
them the benefit of an early consideration, 

Atways write your full name and address plainly. 
If you use a pseudonym or initials, write your full 
Some correspondents forget 


QUESTIONS OF 


name and address also. 
to sign their names. 
WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
contributions unless the necessary postage is pro- 
vided by the writers. IN ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, 
if they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what is better,a prepaid envelope,with their full 
address. Personal and private matters addressed 
directly tothe Editor will receive his early attention, 





Dores Nor ‘* MIND.”—Question.—My boy 
is three years old and has a habit of not 
minding when spoken to until repeated a 
number of times. What is the best means 
of overcoming this tendency? L. W. T. 


Answer.—You should carefully look into 
the character of his organization and 
temperament. . Having ascertained the 
peculiar qualities of his disposition, you 
have then a basis for endeavor to correct 
the habit of which you speak. He may be 
of slow susceptibility by physical constitu- 
tion. He may have large Concentrativeness 
naturally, so that it is not easy for him to 
turn his attention easily from one thing to 
another. His age implies lack of develop- 
ment in those faculties that induce defer- 
ence and respect. Yet a course that invites 
his confidence and love should tend to 
render him obedient. You should be sure 
that all the senses are normal. It often 
occurs that there is some unrecognized 
defect that has much to do with what is 
interpreted as wilfulness or stubbornness in 
a young child. Assuming that his endow- 
ments are normal, we should advisefcare 


and patience in dealing with him. Be 
kind and firm on all occasions, but avoid 
severity and fretfulness. Enter into his 
little life, learn his feelings and desires and 
gently counsel him how to express them. 
Get his confidence through a live interest 
in his welfare, and he will then be most 
likely to be responsive and obedient. 


Voice QUALITY AND CHARACTER.—A. E. 
H.—The liquid quality of the singing voice 
which you note in some people has a double 
relation, first to the structure of the larynx, 
second to the mental organism. Without 
the first it matters not what the character 
is, the quality can not appear. We have 
known good natured, indolent, careless 
girls whose bird-like notes charmed the 
hearer, and we have known spirited, ener- 
getic, dark-haired women who possessed 
the same quality of tone. Asa rule, such 
a voice is associated with good health which 
supplements facility and laryngeal endur- 
ance. Many voices are spoiled for singing 
because of a catarrh that has become 
chronic and renders the owner susceptible 
to colds and other annoyances that affect 
the vocal expression. 


PIMPLES ON THE FAcE.—New Zealand.— 
Are due in most cases toa disturbance of 
the skin excretion. The glands becoming 
over-crowded with waste products cause 
congestion with resultant papular eruption. 
Care in diet, freedom in the digestive func- 
tions, bathing and out-of-door exercise 
should improve the condition. Sometimes 
the skin trouble is due to reflex disorder 
and so is of a nervous type. The cause 
should be ascertained and removed. 


Pusiic FINANCE AND CAUSES OF OUR 
TRovuBLE.—Our correspondent, I. S., of 
Ohio, is, in the main, justin his views, and 
we find little to criticise aside from the 
inferences drawn from our remarks on the 
late silver legislation. Mr. S. will note, if 
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he re-read our article, that no ‘‘attack” was 
made on bimetallism, but the force of our 
argument was expended upon the charac- 
ter of the legislation that compelled gov- 
ernment to subsidize a department of labor, 
silver mining, in spite of the fact that its 
product appeared to be subject to changes 
of value, and the coinage of cheap dollars 
had assumed proportions so great as to em- 
barrass the Treasury. Our contention was 
directed solely against the principle in- 
We 
are just as strongly opposed to any legisla- 
tion that does or would endow the gold 
manipulator with special privileges. Gov- 
ernments from time have 
shown a weakness toward favoring the 
banker because in time of need they might 
turn to him for financial help, irrespective 
of the fact, however, that he would afford 
that help only upon the promise of a nation 
to reimburse him with a good interest. It 
has been the gold in the capitalist’s coffers 
that has made him an object of national 
respect, and the glitter of that gold hasled to 
the establishment of the so-called mono- 
metallic standard. 

The financial weakness of governments 
has opened the way to abuses that have 
became engrafted upon the relations sub- 
sisting between them and the capitalist in 
such a way as to appear just and necessary, 
so that any effort to reform or improve the 


volved—class or special legislation. 


immemorial 


policy of the fiscal department finds 
objection if not actual ridicule at the 
start. The Government of the United 


States ought to be independent of any 
involvement with the money dealer, but 
borrowing its methods in great part from 
trans-Atlantic countries, it has become, like 
them, enmeshed with the movements of the 
Bourse. 

We trace our present business troubles to 
other causes than those mentioned or sug- 
gested by ourcorrespondent, Tariff tinker- 
ing has something to do with them, of 
course, but social unrest, and the thousand 
cases of fraud and crime in private business 
and corporate enterprises during the past 
few years have far more to do with them. 
There has been’so much abuse of public 
confidence by the managers of railways, 
banks, investment enterprises, trust com- 
panies, and ‘‘ combines,” that people have 


become shy and fearful. They have lost 
so much by the failure or suspension of a 
thousand of these that they are reluctant 
to risk more. Doubtless a settlement of 
the tariff question one way or the other, 
with some prospect of permanency, would 
go far toresolve our difficulties, for then 
our industrial and commercial interests 
would be relieved from the suspense of un- 
certainty that has continued so many 
years. Business men, manufacturers, and 
the great agricultural class have been 
hampered and worried by this uncertainty, 
and the losses to the country at large by 
reason of it have been incalculable. 

It is to the tariff legislation that public 
attention is for the most part directed, and 
when the people know that they can depend 
upon what Congress does in the matter 
they will not be slow to adjust themselves 
to the conditions. 


“A STRANGE ADVENTURE.”—B. V. W.— 
The article in the August and September 
numbers of 1886 was written by a lady of 
New York City, and is based upon the 
principles of hypnotism. Itcan not be called 
a ‘‘fancy sketch” since it embodies truths of 
observation, which had been realized in the 
writer’s experience. 








Boat Chey Sav. 


Communicati 














os are invited on any topic of inter 
est ; the writer's personal views and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects being preferred 


OO — 


“PROFUNDITY OF IGNORANCE.” 
[I ‘* Mind Studies for Young Teachers,” 
Chapter VI., Dr. J. Allen takes a turn 
out of his way to say an unpleasant thing 
about the Phrenologists. Here it is: ‘‘A 
diligent study of what we give below, with 
the help of an honest friend who is 
courageous enough to tell the truth, how- 
ever unpleasant it may be, will reveal more 
than a hundred phrenologists, whose self- 
assumed assumptions are only equalled by 
the profundity of their ignorance.” 

Now, I have been an admirer of Dr. 
Allen for eight years, but when I read this 
my admiration for him fell off several 
points. Why? Because I see in this the 
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prejudice of a great mind. Such an asser- 
tion could come from nothing else, and if 
the doctor is so prejudiced in one thing he 
may be inanother. Had I not known better 
he might have misled me in this, and if he 
would mislead in one thing he might in 
another. When a man says that George 
Combe was “profoundly ignorant,” he 
shows a strong prejudice against Mr. 
Combe or the ruth he advocates. Whena 
man can say that Dr. Spurzheim 
‘* profoundly ignorant,” he says it out of a 
heart of prejudice. Who has ever said that 
Horace Mann was “‘ profoundly ignorant” 
save some one who was opposed to his 
teachings and did not have the argument 
to meet them? And Horace Mann was a 
** Phrenologist.” Who hassaid that Horace 
Greeley, Henry Ward Beecher, William C. 
Bryant and Chas. F. Deems were ‘“‘ pro- 
foundly ignorant”? Dr. Allen says so, for 
they were all ‘‘Phrenologists.” How 
prejudice can make a great mind little! 
Hear the doctor again, on page 28: ‘‘It 
is wrong to confound the study of tempera- 
ment with the study of Phrenology. The 
one takes cognizance of the entire body, the 
other confines its inquiries to the cranial 
and facial development.” Now, I would be 
glad to know that the doctor wrote this in 
the “ profundity of his ignorance.” But it 
would require such a dense “* profundity of 
ignorance ” of the teachings of Phrenology 
to be able to make this statement, that I can 
hardly believe it possible in one so learned. 
May beitcan. I hope so. If the doctor 
does not really know any better, I would 
be glad to tell him that phrenology relates 
to the entire man, and it is the only science 
of human nature that does, s> far as I 
know. It explains the manifestations of 
mind more closely and much more satis- 
factorily than the old Psychology. Phren- 
ology is the science not only of the radical 
faculties of the minc, but its teachings 
include the size, shape, quality and health 
of the brain, and also the temperament. 
Phrenologists have given to the world by 
far the most satisfactory exposition of the 
temperaments. To this writer the subject 
was never clear until he studied it as 
taught by the phrenologists. Quality of 
organization influences mental manifesta- 
tion more than temperament. 


was 


A proper 


mixture in the human being is a good 
thing, and this is what all mean by 
‘“temperament.” But much more depends 
on the quality of the material mixed. If 
Dr. Allen will study Phrenology he will 
find that every writer on the subject puts 
stress on quality. He will find in every 
phrenological chart, so far as I know, 
attention devoted to quality. Ufthe doctor 
wrote the above lines in ignorance, I com- 
mend him to a study of Phrenology ; if he 
wrote them in prejudice, as one would infer 
after reading the first extract, then I 
commend him to a faithful introspection, 
a genuine reflection on his conscience and 
to his prayers. 
G. T. HowERTON. 


+o+ 


- EDITOR'S QUERY. 


In pursuance of the invitation made in 
the JOURNAL last month, a considerable 
number of our readers have sent answers 
to the question then propounded, viz: 
‘What produces the sentiment of grati- 
tude?”’ Weare glad to kno that so many 
have manifested an interest in this new 
feature, and we publish such selections as 
our space warrants, and which will give an 
idea of the variety of opinions held. 

The question for this month is ‘‘ What 
mental and temperamental elements pro- 
duce Jealousy ?” 

We request that the answers be as con 
cise as possible, distinctly written, and 
made to specify definite factors in the mind 
or temperament. In other words, the an- 
swers should be strictly phrenological, and 
not speculative. 

The following are replies to the question 
of last month: 


GRATITUDE. 

The mental sources of gratitude can be 
best understood by analyzing its elements. 
It is a benevolent feeling in the mind of 
a recipient of favors toward the donor, 
and does not exist ina business transaction 
where each party is supposed to be seeking 
his own gain and where a just equivalent 
of goods or value is given for value 
received, though both parties may reap 
advantages by the operation. 

But it does exist where one receives a 
favor of any kind which, for the time being, 
he is unable in any manner to repay, prc- 
vided the motive appears to be divested of all 
selfish considerations and proceeds simply 
from the donor’s benevolence toward the 
recipient. 
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There are degrees of gratitude. It is 
last felt in small favors—aids, presents, 
opportunities of causing success, unexpected 
business advantages, etc., in which the 
recipient feels himself gratefully obliged 
for the present, but for which he may in the 
near future make ample return to the bene- 
factor, and thereby acquit himself of his 
obligation. In such cases gratitude is a 
sort of social promissory note, acknowledg- 
ing indebtedness, bearing interest of good- 
will and remaining in the hands of the 
maker to be paid as a point of honor at a 
date unnamed, and tothe payment of which 
the holder disclaims any right and refuses 
receipt. 

The feeling is most pronounced where 
favors are largest, as in the case of a life 
saved at great danger, honor defended in 
adversity, care given in sickness or help- 
less suffering; when such acts proceed 
from the most unselfish considerations of 
love and personal loyalty in the face of 
danger, trouble or loss, and where the 
recipient, for any reason, cannot possibly 
make any return for the loving sacrifices of 
his friend. In this case it is an unredeem- 
able obligation, and gratitude is often so 
great that it would offer a life’s service in 
requital if it were possible to requite. 

There are, then, two elements of feeling 
in gratitude: One of good-will—love called 
forth by loving intentions on the part of 
the benefactor, and one of odligaticn—a 
sense of having received something for 
which a just equivalent is due to the giver, 
but which cannot be requited immediately. 
When the first element is wanting, it is no 
longer gratitude, but business exchange. 
When the second element is wanting, as 
after making a requital which the recipient 
himself deems just and complete, it is 
no longer gratitude, but mutual good-will 
and fellowship, the good-will persisting 
after the sense of obligation ceases. 

I should trace the good-will and a large 
share of the active desire to make a 
requital, to Benevolence. I should trace 
the strong sense of personal obligation for 
a favor to Conscientiousness. 

When we say ‘“‘ gratitude is a debt,” or 
‘*we ought to be grateful for favors,” we are 
simply announcing an intellectual propo- 
sition, suggested by conscience alone, for 
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it here concerns only an intellectual ques- 
tion of duty. No feeling isinvolved. But 
when we are personally made sensible of 
the receipt of unrequitable favors, intellect 
is but slightly involved ; we feel gratitude, 
which is the combined action of Conscien- 
tiousness and Benevolence. 
Joun W. SHULL. 





1. Intellectual conviction that some kind 
heart has sought to bless one. 

2. The organ of Benevolence appreciates 
the kindness ; while those of Self-esteem 
and Approbativeness are pleased over such 
attention bestowed. 

3. If the kindness is referred ultimately 
or immediately to God’s kind heart, Venera- 
tion is sweetly active also. 

4. The organ of Friendship is happy in 
loving that kind heart. Gratitude is thus 


a compound product. 
DANIEL H. CHASE. 





God is love ; and love is what produces 
the feeling of gratitude. 

Whatever we love we feel grateful for 
to Nature’s God. If anything sacred to 
us is in danger and rescued, we instinct- 
ively feel the sentiment of gratitude. 

Only those devoid of love feel ingrati- 
tude. a 5. He 





Gratitude is a due sense of benefit; a 
feeling of love, thankfulness and tender- 
ness. It is produced by kindness, benefits 
conferred, help and relief to those in 
misfortune, or a deliverance from great 
trouble. Dr. Jas. C. KENNEDY, 





I would say, that the gratification of a 
desire or wish by another person produces 
the sentiment of gratitude. For instance, 
if a man is very hungry he has a desire to 
eat. Now, if the desire is gratified by 
another person he would be pleased, con- 
sequently he would feel grateful to that 
person. I could go on and tell you that to 
gratify the desire of any faculty produces 
the sentiment of gratitude. The degree 
depends upon the development of certain 
functions or faculties. W. C. MEYER. 


JAN, 4, 1894. 
As to your question, ‘‘ What produces the 
sentiment of gratitude?” I judge it is 
being the recipient of a favor. 
L. C. BEIsING. 




















Our PLAN. 


We propose to make reports of the work 
done by the Phrenological Societies, giving 
notes of meetings, topics for discussion, 
etc., when received in time for publication 
in advance ; and to make notes of the work 
done by those in the field. 

Where advance dates for lectures can be 
sent in time for publication, we shall be 
glad to announce them. 


PITTSBURGH, PA., JAN. 12, 1894. 
Fowler & Wells Co. 

DEAR FRIENDS:—As I promised, I will 
now give you some items in regard to the 
new “‘S. R. Wells Phrenological Society.” 

On invitation the members of the 
‘** Eureka” Society spent last evening with 
us, and very pleasantly. There were 
eighteen in all, including visiting friends. 
After concluding the business for the even- 
ing of the ‘“*S. R. Wells Society,” our 
President made a short address of welcome 
to the “‘ Eureka,” and the following of its 
members were called upon to speak: 
Prof. Markley, Mr. Devlin, and Mr. 
Trawatha, Sr. Prof. Markley told how 
many years he had made Phrenology a 
study, and how it had changed his views 
in regard to mankind. He told of the 
great good he had received through it, and 
gave some wholesome advice to the new 
society. Mr. Devlin told of where and 
how Phrenology found him, of how dissat- 
isfied he was when a friend introduced the 
subject to him. He said that from then 
until now he had lived the only real years 
of his life. He exhorted the new society 
not to grow weary in well doing, as Phren- 
ology was not learned in a day or a week. 
As an example he cited a former 
member of the ‘‘Eureka” who was not 
satisfied to have the society meet 
but once in two weeks, so he organized a 
little society at his place of employment 
which met each noon for about two weeks; 
then it ceased, as did also, after a few 
months, his attendance at the Eureka’s 
meetings. Mr. Devlin also advised the new 
-society against having much todo with any 
other subject, such as clairvoyancy and 
mesmerism, etc., but to cling to Phrenolo- 
gy, as that would prove most beneficial. 

Mr. Trawatha spoke briefly in regard to 
the great pleasure it afforded him to be as- 
sociated with these phrenological societies. 
He told of his sojourn in New York at the 
Institute, of the great satisfaction it has 
always been to him to look upon that time 
as the best six weeks of his life. 

We also had a very able and interesting 
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address by J. C. Kennedy, M. D., a much 
valued friend of the ‘‘Eurekas.” 

Last but not least was the instalment of 
the officers of the “*S. R. Wells Phreno- 
logical Society,” which was performed by 
Prof. Markley, of the Eureka: L. B. 
Trawatha, President; Jsmes_ Fellows, 
Secretary; Samuel Wood, Treasurer. ‘‘The 
S. R. Wells Scciety” will be glad to. corre- 
spond with any of the now many sister or- 
ganizations. Address all communications 
to the Secretary at 213% Forty second 
street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

I wiil only take occasion to say that 
whatever you may have of advertising mat- 
ter in the shape of little books, etc., such 
as you’ always enclose in your letters to 
me, will you please send some of them to 
these young folks? They receive cll you 
send to me, and are received very grate- 
fully. Yours with respect, 

ANNIE TRAWATHA. 


THE New York ASSOCIATION OF GRADU- 
ATES.—At the January meeting of this 
association, the question of the Vital tem- 
perament was very thoroughly considered. 
Dr. Branderburg, class of ’89, described 
the Indications of the Vital Temperament, 
and Dr. Beall, class of ’77, considered the 
Relation of the Vital Temperament to 
Character. This was followed by a very 
animated discussion, in which alarge num- 
ber of those present took part. At the 
February meeting Mr. Chas. E. Cady, class 
of ’85, will consider the Motive Tempera- 
ment and what constitutes it. Dr. Drayton, 
the editor of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
will consider the Relation of the Motive 
Temperament to Character. The readers 
of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, and all in- 
terested, are cordially invited to these 
meetings, and as far as the hall will accom- 
modate them every one will be welcome. 
At the March meeting the question of the 
Mental Temperament will be considered. 

St. PAuL, Minn.—The secretary of the 
St. Paul Phrenological Society informs us 
that it is proposed to furnish each member 
with a copy of Heads and Faces, as a pre- 
liminary work to further reading. This 
would bean excellent plan for every society 
to take up. 

THE CHICAGO PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
will meet at 118 Oak street, until further 
notice. On the second and fourth Tuesday 
of every month we usually have a lecture, 
discussion or debate, and at every meeting 
free examinations of heads, Visitors are 
always welcome. DoRA CARPENSTEIN, 
Secretary, 1531 Oakdale Avenue. 
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SCHENECTADY, N. Y.—A letter from Mr. 
Chas. F. Scott, the business manager of 
the Lvening Star, says: ‘‘ A considerable 
interest is being awakened in this city in 
relation to Phrenology, and in this even- 
ing’s paper will appear an invitation to 
such of the public as are interested, tosend 
their names to this office for the purpose of 
forming a Phrenological Club for Free In- 
struction. C. H. Newman, class of ’g1, will 
be the instructor.” Mr. Scott has been 
very much interested in the subject for 
many years, and with his enterprise and 
push no doubt this new Phrenological Club 
will meet with success. 


DetrRoITt.—A Phrenological Society is 
being organized in Detroit; a large number 
of names have been enrolled, and the 
plan requires each member to procure a 
copy of Heads and Faces and subscribe for 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. This will 
certainly put the membership ona working 
basis, and secure and maintain the inter- 
est. We shall hope to hear frequently of 
the work being done. 


THE SANTA RosA (CALIFORNIA), PHRENO- 
LOGICAL SociETY.—A Phrenological Society 
has been organized in this far off Western 
city, of which Mr. Clarence Southerland is 
president, and Chas. F. Remdollar the sec- 
retary. They report that there is a great 
deal of interest manifested, and that the 
subject is being taken up in a practical, 
earnest manner. 


LeEcTURES WANTED.—Mrs. H. L. Towner, 
of Athens, Pa., writes: ‘‘Il am so anxious 
to have a first-class lecturer come here. I 
know a great many who are interested in 
Phrenology, but it is seven years since a 
phrenological lecturer was here, and he 
was not very competent,” If any of the 
graduates in the field are in the vicinity of 
Athens, it would be well to communicate 
with Mrs. Towner, and very likely through 
her co-operation lectures might be made 
successful there. 


Gro. Morris, class of '78, writes under 
date of Jan. 12th, that he hasreceived much 
encouragement in his course of lectures at 
Austin, Minn., and will continue there to 
the end of the month, but does not give his 
next town. 


G. T. HowertTon, class of ’91, is prepar- 
ing for a campaign of work. He is now in 
Tennessee, and we bespeak for him atten- 
tion wherever he may go. He has an in- 
telligent comprehension of the importance 
of the subject and will present it in a prac- 
tical way. He will take orders for his book, 
“Short Talks on Character Building,” 
which should have a large sale. 


N. S. EpEns, class of ’91, writes us from 
Florida for anincreased outfit, and express- 
ing great interest and confidence of his 
success in this new field. 





(Extract from a letter from Miss Har- 
wood, class of ’91, to Mrs. Wells :) 

“‘T was recently invited to a party of 
school girls and their escorts. Being the 
only ‘full-fledged bird’ in the party, I 
took them kindly under my wing and held 
their attention for more than an hour by 
examining heads. They seemed intensely 
interested. After examining a few persons, 
I contrasted two at a time and explained 
how I told what I did abdéut them, and 
allowed them to examine one another. 
This was quite a lesson in Phrenology. 
Some of them were total strangers, and I 
was only slightly acquainted with most of 
them. I called two young men up, one a 
total stranger and the other only a speaking 
acquaintance. I said, ‘If these two young 
men were traveling together, this one (the 
acquaintance) would sometimes say, ** Don’t 
you wish we could just drop in at home, 
and spend the evening and see the folks?” 
And this one (the stranger) would prob- 
ably reply, ‘‘Oh, pshaw! don’t be a baby. 
Are we not having a good time?”’, All 
laughed, and looked for the young men to 
speak for themselves, when the first one 
said, ‘I have made the remark often when 
I was away from home, ‘‘How I wish I 
could be at home for a little while!” I am 
naturally homesick.” The other one said, 
‘I never was homesick in my life, and 
could never understand what made people 
feel so.’ Then I showed them the contrast 
in the two heads, and some of them 
declared they were going to learn some- 
thing about Phrenology, so that they could 
tell such things themselves.” 


C. P. Holt, of the class of ’75, announces 
in the last number of Human Nature his 
withdrawal from the associate editorship, 
on account of other demands on his time 
and strength. 


Pearle Battee, class of ’90, writes us from 
Baltimore that she has obtained a charter 
for an institute to be called ‘‘ The Battee 
Institute of Self-Knowledge, for the Pro- 
motion of Physical, Mental, Moral and 
Psychical Culture.” Miss Battee has made 
a strong and well-directed effort to estab- 
lish Phrenology on a respected basis in 
the Monumental City, and we congratulate 
her on her success, 


Mrs. IpA V. Davis, class of '88, was at 
last accounts at work in Nebraska. Mrs. 
Davis has done excellent service for the 
cause in many Western cities, and we pre- 
dict for her a good hearing wherever she 
goes. 


A. W. Mason, M.D., class of ’74, who 
has been settled in Cleveland, O., for 
several years, writes us that he is going 
back to Toronto fora time at least, where 
he expects to teach classes, and so interest 
others in the subject. 
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In this department we give short reviews of suci 
New Books as publishe) In thes 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis 
‘actorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor the Editor with recent 
publications, especially those related in any way to 
mentai and physiological science. Wecan usually 
eupply any of those noticed =f 


s see fit to se na us 





Tue Lunes. Bast 


AND 


PRINCIPLES FOR THEIR 
HEALING DEVELOPMENT. By J. J. 
Fox, M D., t2mo; pp. 217. Price, cloth, 
C. T. Hurlburt & Co., New York. 


$1.50. 


This clearly printed volume is distin- 
guished in the main by that common sense 
that is incident to experience and candor 
of observation. It is a practical book free 
from technical obscurities of every sort 
The truth is 
very clearly told regarding the causes of 
consumption, and the advice for its treat- 
ment and for lung development in genrral 
is that of the hygienist and physiologist 
who recognize the relation of habit to sick- 
ness and disease. 


and adapted to popular use. 


We are inclined to take 
exception to the author's views as ex- 
pressed on page 13,where certain references 
in‘imate a with the 
But this, 


howeyer, is a minor matter, and may be 


non-acquaintance 
speciality of the rhinologist. 


easily excused because of the general value 
of the book. 

The author's purpose is honestand direct 
—to instruct the invalid and to warn the 
treatment that 
undertaken by those having en- 
feebled lungs in the assurance that it is 


well, and to advise such 
may be 


based upon rational and natural principles. 


Tut 
tation. 


SISTINE MADONNA. A Christmas Medi- 
By Amory H. Braprorp. Fords, 


Howard & Hulbert, New York. 


This choice brechure of forty-one pages 
The 
marvellous painting by R phael is well 
taken by the eminent Montclairclergyman 
as his leading motive, and as he describes 


merits more than a passing mention. 


[February 


the characteristics of that in a style calcu- 
lated to fix the attention of a reader, the 
description is interwoven with reflections 
that should insrire feelings of warmth and 
devotion in incline to 
regard religious things coldly or indiffer- 
ently. 


those even who 


Itis an artistic littke souvenir of 
the hcliday time that should be welcome in 
every Christian home. 


SECOND ANNUAL 
York Practical Aid Society, 
October, 1893. An excellent showing of 
work done by an extremely useful society 
among the worthy poor of New York City. 
No onecan read the earnest language of the 
superintendent without feeling that there is 
an ample field for the activities of such a 
society, and its beneficence is well applied. 
Dr. J. A. Sanders is President and several 
prominent men serve on its board of man- 
agement, 


the New 
rendered 


Report of 


Nor ANGELs Quite. No30. ‘Good Com- 
pany” Series. By NATHAN HASKELL 
Doe. Price, 50 cents. Boston: 


Lee & Shepard. 


Paper. 


Without much continuity of plan this 
new book offers a variety of incident that is 
inviting to the reader of society novels. 
with Chi- 
cago in the delineation of character, as we 


Boston seems to be contrasted 


have two marked phases of conduct and 
talk shown by the personalities of the story. 
For the most part it would appear that the 
author has sought to adopt real scenes and 
conversations in which he had participated, 
or of which he had been a near observer. 
The detail is considerable, and of a real- 
istic nature. In which respect, of course, 
the book accords with the later type of 
novel. 


THe Cuitp PHysicaLLy 
ApviceE oF A Morner. By BERTHA 
Meyer. London: L. N. Fowler & Co. 
New York: M. L. Holbrook Co. 

This translation from the German sets 
forth in a concise form the management of 
young children from birth,in the cradle and 
nursery, the principles of hygiene being 
chiefly followed by the author and English 
reviser. It is a practical book and evi- 
dently based upon personal experience. 


AND MENTALLY. 
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